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THE LEADING BOOKS 


FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS ARE PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN BOO 
FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THEIR —_—— 


Latest Successes: 
NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 


By Jacques W. RepwaAy, F.R, G.S. $0.60. Based on new fundamental, ar 

By « G. 8. 60. , and thoroughly sound 

eressive educators. No other elementary geography h x iv i > 

duced in so short a time. 


SCHOOL READING BY GRADES. 
By JAMES BALDWIN, Ph. D., author of Harper’s Readers, &c., &c. Nothing so satisfying in the way 
of school reading books has ever been published. They establish an ideal standard. Eight books, 
one for each year,—First year, .25; Second year, .35; Third year, .45; Fourth year, .45; Fifth year, 


45; Sixth year, .50; Seventh year, .50; Eight year, .50. For the convenience of ungraded schools | 


the first seven volumes will also be bound in five volumes. 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS. 


Fascinating and instructive in matter; profusely and artistically illustrated; handsomely bound in 
cloth, these books form the most attractive series of Supplementary Readers ever issued. Fifteen 
volumes now ready—others in preparation. 


PATTERSON’S AMERICAN WORD BOOK. 


25, A sensible, straightforward, well graded, carefully arranged series of spelling lessons. A 
marked improvement on all other books of its class. 


MILNE’S MENTAL ARITHSETIC. 


.35. Latest addition to this author’s well-known successful series of mathematical text-books. 


McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


$1.00. A remarkable book. Treatment entirely new in a school history. Progress of the people 
graphically exhibited in skillful, vivid comparisons; masterly literary style; impartial statements ; 
significant, helpful pictures. 

‘**T predict that this book will meet the heartiest welcome from teachers that has ever greeted a 
school history.’”,-— CHARLES W. COLF, Supt. of Schools, Albany, N. Y. 


NATURAL COURSE IN IMUSIC. 


By FRepertICc H, RIPLEY and THOMAS TAPPER. Simplest and best. It is the coming standard of 
music instruction for schools. The Course comprises Primer and First Reader, each .30; Second, 
Third, and Fourth Readers, each .35; Fifth Reader, .50; Advanced Reader, $1.00; Charts, Series A, B, 
C, D, E, F, and G, each $4.00, 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS. 


Schaeffer's Bible Readings for Schools...& Curtiss’s Semi-Vertical Copy Books — 6 
-60 


Van Bergen’s Story of Japan..............- 1.00 | Anderson’s Study of English Words....... 4 
McCaskey’s Lincoln Literary Collection... 1.00; Betz’s Gems of School .70 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Catalogues, circulars, and 
bulletin of new books on request. Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEw YORK. CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. BOSTON. ATLANTA. PORTLAND, OREGON. 


New Chemistry. 


Muir—A Course of Practical Chemistry. 


Ry M. M. Pattison Mutr, M.A., Fellow and Pretector in Chemistry of Gonville & 

Ca‘us College, Cambridge. Part ].: Elementary. 12mo. 133 pp. $1.50. [Mow ready. 
| Dr. T. H. Norron, Professor of Chemistry, University of Cincinnati: I have examined the work 
| carefully, and regard it as exceptionally well adapted to develop the mind of ayoung student and ground 

him satisfactorily in both theory and practice. The tullness of directions and the admirable arrangement 
| of matter are both valuable features which unite to render it most helpful to the teacher. I am especially 
| well pleased with the typography and “ get up’ of the book, 


Newth — A Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry. 


By G. S. Newrtn, F.1.C., F.C.S., Demonstrator in the Royal College of Science, 
London, etc. With 146 Illustrations. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 682 pages. $1.75. 
A text-book for colleges and technical schools and already adopted for use in College of the 
City of New York; Columbia University (School of Mines); Union University, Schenectady ; 
Rochester University; Washington University, St. Louis; Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr; 
Alabama University, Tuscaloosa; Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, IIl.; Woodbridge School, 
New York City; Millsap’s College, Jackson, Miss.; State Nermal School, Geneseo, N. Y.; 
Princeton University; Ohio State University; Missouri State College; Renssalaer Polytechnic 
Institute, and many others. 


Newth — Elementary Practical Chemistry. 


A Manual for Beginners by G. S. Newrn, F. 1. C., F.C. S. With 108 Illustrations 
and 254 Experiments. Crown 8vo. 302 pages. $9.90. 

A new text-book written to meet the modern and practical methods of science teaching, which 
are now being universally recognized and adopted in schools and colleges. 

The tendency of the present day is to make the student, from the very beginning, an évest- 
gator ; to make him find out facts and discover truths for himself; in other words to make him 
think instead of merely committing to memory what others have thought. The author has en- 
deavored to fall into lire with these views. 

Refore beginning the study of any of the elements, some forty pages are given up to chapters 
intended to familiarize the student with a number of important common laboratery processes. A 
chapter on ‘* Simple Manipulations ” is followed by short chapters on the ** Fitting Up of Appar- 
atus and “ Simple Glass- blowing Operations.” 


| 


A sixteen-page circular containing descriptions of text-books and works of reference in Chemistry 
will be sent to any address upon application to the Publishers, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.,, 


o1 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


THE STupenTs' Series oF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Durably and Handsomely Bound in Cloth and Cheap in Price. 


SOME OF THE BOOKS. — MOST OF THEM REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION TO COLLEGE. 


50e. | Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and Addison 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America 35c. | Macaulay’s Life of Samuel Johnson..... 25e" 
OD. 35c. | Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive.......... 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner.. ..... 25c. | Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham... 35e- 
Carlyle’s Diamond Necklace... seeeeee 89¢. | Pope’s Iliad, Books I, VI, XXII, and XXIV............ 36e° 
DeQuincey’s Revolt of the Tartars........ ..... | SCO’S Marmion. 
DeQuincey’s Joan of Arc, and other selections....... |} Scott’s Lady of the Lake... 
Dryden's Palamon and | Scudder’s Introduction to Writings of Johu Ruskin. 50c- 
Goldsmith’s Traveler and Deserted Village... ....... 35e. | Shakespeare’s As You Like 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of SOc. | Shakespeare’s 
Johnson’s History of Rasselas.......................... 35e. | Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice.................... dhe. 
Longfellow’s Evangeline...............-...ssceseeeeeee Soe. | Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from the Spectator.... 35¢e. 
Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal.................ceeeeeees 25c. | Thomas’ Selections from Washington Irving.... Hie 
Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum............... | TENMFEON’S TIRING. 

Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas, 25c. | Tennyson’s Princess.............. 2.665. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I. and II................ 35c. | Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration. 


Correspondence solicited. Any of the above books sent postpaid on receipt of price. Usual discount on quantities. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
In French and other Foreign Languages 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, New York. 


L’ Oncle et le Neveu, et Les Jumeaux del’Hotel ; Le Verbe en Quatre Tableaux Synoptiques. 
Corneille. By Edmond About. No. 20, | By H. Marion. 6th Edition. Price, 25c. 


cannes ee idee Notes by G. Cas: | A Glance at the Difficulties of German Gram- 
tegnier. Price, 25c. mar. By Charles F. Cutting. Price, 30c. 

Fra le Corde di un Contrabasso. By Salvatore 
Farina. With Notes by T. E. Comba. No. 
5, Novelle Italiane. Price, 35c. 

Un Drama Neuro. By Don Joaquin Estéba- 
nez. Notes by John E. Matzke. No. 4, 
Teatro Espanol. Price, 35c. 

Complete Catalogue of all Publications sent when requested, 


IN PREPARATION, 


Constructive Process for Learning German. 
By A. Dreyspring. 


A Brief Italian Grammar. By A. H. Edgren. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. «HICAGO, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 851 & 853 Sixth Av., New York. 


“We are entirely satisfied with it.’—Mr. Joseph Hall, Pr. I. Se. 4 
Mr. J. F. Kent, Pr. H. Se., Concord, N. H. — Have not seen a more satisfactory book.’’—Mr. S. B. Clark, Mil. Acad., Worcester, Mass. 


« Too much cannot be said in its favor.”— Prof. D. H. Darling, Supt., Joliet, ——* lt has given entire satisfaction.”’—Prof. Evans, 
State Nor. Sc., W. Va. ——“ Lhave not seen its equal, and think it cannot be found.”—Prof. Fogg, Co. Supt. Marshall Co., la, —— ** Better 


Meservey’s Text-Books 


tory as a text-book.”—Mr. John A. O’ Keefe, Pr. H. Se., Lynn, Mass. 


, Hartford, Conn. ——‘* Have seen no book we would substitute for it.”’— 


t-Book Com., Philadelphia, —— ** We tind 1t perfectly satisfac- 
“We regard it as superior as a practical text-book to any with 


which we are acquainted.”’"—Charles W. Hill and forty- one other Boston Masters. 


MESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOKS meet ali the requirements of High and Grammar Schools in an entirely satis- 


| adapted than any with which your committee is acquainted.”’— Report of Tea 


factory manner, as evidenced by hundreds of unqualified testimonials. Corresvondence requested, 


Book ° Keeping. <a THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 76 Summer St., Boston; 267 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Hints to Buyers 


A word or two from the lead-pencil maker to the person 


To Schools where the Pupils buy for themselves : 


To such we suggest the teacher should see that all scholars who do similar work - 


buy similar peacils. Competition naturally occurs in all schools. A high standard 
draws the talent out. The pupils should start alike; having the same standard, they 
should use the same kind of tools, the same kind cf paper, the same kind of pencils. 
With one scholar using a common marking pencil, another a graded free-hand drawing 
pencil, and a third anything that will make a mark, no progressive work is possible. 
The situation is as if one boat-crew should enter a race with a scow, and the other 
with a modern college race-boat. 

The maker of lead pencils adapts his pencils to his demand, and because there 
happens to be a demand for a common plain pencil that will make an ordinary mark, it 
does not mean that such pencils are to be used for drawing and sketching, which work 


calls for graded leads made of perfected graphite. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 


‘ To Schools that supply the Pencils: 


- to good or bad work with the use of proper or improper tools. 


of Lead Pencils. 


buying or supervising the pencils used may not be amiss. 


Naturally, in such schools, one kind of pencils will be used, as one mind 
does the choosing. The suggestion in such cases is to follow the idea set forth 
above, to wit: that a fairly good pencil be chosen — one that has been designed 
by the maker for free-hand drawing purposes — notably a graded graphite pencil. 

The leading drawing instructors of the United States agree that the use of 
common and ungraded pencils reacts unfavorably on the hand-writing, and, vice 
versa, the use of unsuitable pens on the pupils’ skill in drawing. The hand is a 
delicate instrument; the muscles in a child’s fingers can be trained unconsciously 


If you are not familiar with Dixon's American Graphite Pencils, mention 
the “Journal” and send 16 cents in stamps for samples. 


CO. : : : Jersey City, N. J. 
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WE ARE THE 


MANUFACTURERS, 
_ BUECERIC ch, 


141 Franklin St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5¢ Ave, NY. CO. 


AIR BRUSH MFG. CO. 


Are making and selling the 
best art tool in use. Ap- 
plies color by jet of air, 


the best work cheaply 
rather than to do cheap 
work. No studio complete | 
without it. A good thing | 
for an amateur. Circular | 
free. Address, Air Brush 
Mfg. Co., 6 Nassau St., 
Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 


time to soliciting orders for our edu- Solid Gold Pen— Hard Rubber Engraved Holder — Simple Construction. 


cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 


case you can refuse to accept and return 
them at our expense if not equal in every 
CENTS on respect to what we claim them to be. No 


FREP EXAMINATION of all ourWatches, | 
LADIES other house in the world can sell a’ 


size Cheaply as we can, The ease of watch ad- 
vertised toway is beantifally engraved, | 
heavily 14K. gold plated, hunting, stem 
windandset, Willlast a lifetime. Move- 
mentis one of the best made and fally | 
guaranteed, and the watch looks like a 
Genuine &40 Solid Gold Watch, 
Wesend it hy Express, C 0.D,, to anyone, 
and if satisfactory, you pay agent 83.45 


oughl 


vancing in price and our stock may not 
last long. ROYAL MP6. CO., 334 Dearborn St, Chicago, HL. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
3 Somerset St.. Roaton, 


toilet 


IVORY SOAP 


\\ | The Traveler who would thor- 


must carry ahalf cake in his 


y enjoy his toilet and bath 


case. 


Constitution Wharf in 1897; ** Old Ironsides,’’ the vessel in 


1 1797; 


r 1797—October 21—1897. Every teacher should be inter- 
iT )) ested in the story of this vessel, especially at this time. ee FOR 
A beautiful booklet containing the story of the vessel. ° 
Ons) pS the poem; pictures of the launching of the vessel ir The Boston Collection 


action; the vessel when in Portsmouth Harbor ; Oliver f of Kindergarten Stories, 


Wendell Holmes — his Birthplace; the ** Massachusetts ”’; 


George Washington. Ina beautiful cover, To teac 
postpaid, 25 cents. Send postage stamps. Address 


A cloth-bound book of 124 pages, containing 
62 carefully selected and interesting stories. 
price by mail, 60 cents. 


thers, 


The Frigate Constitution. E. M. PERRY, 10 Tremont St., Malden, Mass. J. L. HAMMETT CO., 


enabling the artist to do] - 


Agents Wanted. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITLVG 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VOSEPH GILLOTI§® gm. © YOSEPH GILLOTIS © JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


OUSA 


1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH,. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. AND HIS BAND 


The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT g& SONS........ 91 John Street, New York. 


of Fifty Pieces at 


oo FOUNTAIN PEN to TEACHERS for S] 


Never blots. No better working pen made. A regular %2.50 pen, 
Mailed complete to teachers, boxed, with filler, for 81.00. Your money back — if you want it. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 21, 108 Fulton St., N.Y. 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR 


Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 


DURING WEEK 


We pay liberal cash commissions, 


MAYNARD’S 


all necessary supplies 7 LOG IC A L YNO T L October 25 to October 30. 


Address AGENCY DEPT. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. Mass. 


SCHOOL COLLECTION, 


And other Zoological Specimens for School use. Also, Books on Natural History, 
Address all communications to Cc. J. MAYNARD, 


1-3) 447 CRAFTS ST., WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


Two Concerts Daily—s and 8 P. M. 


Admission, 25 Cents. 


File 
Your 
Letters, 


so you can 
refer to them at 
once, | 
whether a day, 
week, or 

many years old. 


We make cabinets from 


8 Files to 75. 


— 

AMBERGS “PEERLESS CABINET LETTER FILE 


(2) 
(3) 


(3 
A 


4 


Cabinet 
Letter 


The illustration shows 
a Cabinet with curtain- 
front, with 45 Files con- 
taining 1125 indexed dr- 
visions, which will hold 


36,000 letters. 


An Lllustrated Catalogue 
and Price List on 
application. 


AMBERG FILE AND INDEX CoO., 


Chicago. 
Mexico. 
Johannesburg, So. Africa, 


79 and 81 Duane Street 


NEW YORK. 


London. 
Melbourne, Australia. 
Buenos Ayres, So. America. 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, sao * 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


year 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - . - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


ROBIN’S FAREWELL SONG. 


BY SARAH E. SPRAGUE, 


Robin, prithee, one more tune! 
Sing of roses, sing of June; 
Sing a merry roundelay; 

All too brief thy time to stay! 


All the summer gave to thee 

Sing, until we hear and see! 

From thy cup shake drops o’er-filled— 
Summer’s sweetness slow distilled. 


Luscious berries, cherries red, 
Grew that robins might be fed! 
Bud and blossom, leaf and tree, 
Summer fashioned all for thee. 


Sing of these, and nodding clover; 
Sing it once and sing it over! 

Of thy meadows, dew-empearled; 
Of thy joyous, happy world. 


Swaying tree-top, bird-wife’s breast,— 

Now, sweet singer, do thy best!— e 
Hidden nest and birdlings three, 

Blend within the song for me. 


Not one joy leave out to-day 
From thy parting roundelay! 
Close at hand are frost and snow; 
Sing the tune, then, robin,—go! 


Chicago, October, 1897. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE 


CHILDREN. 


BY SUPT. F, TREUDLEY, YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 

A wise woman not long ago made the just and too 
«ften forgotten observation to me, to the effect that 
the sources of real personal influence and power over 
clildren are found in communion with them, and that 
io forget this is to forget the “weighty things of the 
law.” Lam more and more persuaded of the essential 
(ruth of this statement, and come to value, as experi- 

we ripens, far more my life with children, our 
iutual experiences, our confidences as it were, our 
common pleasures and delights, and far less what my 
“oficial” brain conjures up for their advancement. 

| would not underestimate thought, plans, and pur- 
Moses, but. unfortunately, somehow, these are not life. 
hey may issue into life, but I am not always sure of 
when executed by other hands, nor, for that matter, 
“ymyown. But [I have come to see that there is life, 
vd the sowing of the seeds of life, when men get down 

nong children, not simply as children, for then they 

« likely to become objects of disrespect and pecu- 

arly odious, but as those who descend for a little 
‘ine to talk with children on their own level, in their 

‘ni language, to think their thoughts, to realize their 

tnitations, and hence to appreciate their wants. 

It is a source of endless power really to love little 

ildren. I do not mean theoretically, but in truth— 

look into the faces of little children and feel a keen 
Todo this has at least one 


ection in the heart. 
‘‘Tect; it takes the business of superintending out of 
* mechanical, heartless, powerless sort of business 
‘hat it often becomes, and makes it vivid, wholesome, 
‘uspiring. What pleasures I have had in the school- 


room, and, if T must confess it, the desire for such 
pleasures grows. 
ings one comes to see more and more into childhood. 
Indeed, this condition of the heart is more important, 
lor effective child-study, than a scientific type of 
mind. He who observes a child as a scientist observes 
a fish, is not in truth observing children. He is ob- 


serving animals. When the affections come to the re- 


inforcement of the intellect, then the observer comes 


1» the study of children, and he feels then that wider 
range of life and life’s activities which separates these 
immortals from the animate beings around them. — I 
think that this attitude ef mind has always attended 
great teachers. 

I am sure, to illustrate, that the powerful influence 
of Dr. Sheldon, which made him the idol of his 
Oswego school, and which made one brief visit of 
three days tomy home a long delightful memory to me 
and mine, sprang from the wholesomeness of his 
uature, and his deep, true appreciation of all life 
-rraved in human form. 

Herein was Pestalozzi’s 
There are many who can plan, organize, think. 
‘There are not so many who really understand that “out 
of the heart are the issues of life.” 

Now Pestalozzi must have loved 
Let us not assume he was not highly endowed intel- 
lectually. His But what 
distinguished him, what lends perpetual enchantment 
io his life, is his self-abnegation made possible by that 
love for children that could enable him truly to feel 
the crying neglect visited upon them. We say some- 
times that to women had best be relegated this field of 
the affections. Possibly. But what I affirm is, that 
when a man of sense and balance has cultvated his 


extraordinary power. 


little children. 


writing disproves this. 


powers in this direction he can achieve an extraordi- 
nary personal influence. 

Now the laws of the material world are very much 
the reverse of those governing the spiritual world. 
The comnion sense of the former becomes often the 
merest jargon when applied to the latter, while what 
we call the paradoxes of the latter are merely the 
natural workings of spiritual forces, whose subtle 
movements defy calculation and elude the grasp. 

Those “born of the spirit” receive a peculiar de- 
scription at the hand of the Master, as anyone who is 
But, then, it is true. 


ene teacher may labor for a year to beat 


biblically versed will allow. 
Now, 
arithmetic, grammar, geography. into the minds of 
his pupils, and effect less real good than another by a 
word, a look, a touch of the hand upon the brow. 
he saddest experience of the spiritual life is that 
“irony of fate” which thwarts hard labor and causes 
it to become fruitless, 

Sut to return to the superintendent. 
lightful evolve! 
thoughts look upon paper! Nay, how  portentous 
may be his official productions, sometimes seemingly 


de- 


his 


What 


schemes he can well 


hig with fate! 

The writer has sometimes so invested in thought his 
own. Nay, 
he has sometimes had the sneaking feeling that it was 
a veritable crucifixion to some of his own associates to 
But what he knows is that there are some 


But they have never been widely read. 


read them. 
of his writings that have not been lost; precious rubrics 
written not on vellum, but on the hearts of his chil- 
dren, and the revelations come about in various ways: 
sometimes through wedding cards, sometimes through 
ventle tender missives, sometimes in hand grasps and 
words reserved for the recesses of one’s own heart. 1 
have no more to say. But T know I shall grow more 
and more to this way of thinking, and if practice con- 
forms to theory, I am satisfied that old age will be no 
bar to service, but rather a call to greater influence 


and power. 


Under the influence of such feel- . 


THE MILWAUKEE MEETING. 


BY J, N. WILKINSON, EMPORIA. 


It would seem that a short article, requested before 
the meeting began, should not be so long in appearing. 
An extended report could easily have been written 
during the meeting, but an abbreviated view seems 
Lest secured at some distance in time, if not in space. 

For every such meeting every one could suggest 
some improvement. The executive committee, of 
course, could tell more of things that were not satis- 
factory than could anyone else. They doubtless have 
trouble all the year with railroad rates and collections. 
At the meeting they probably received complaints 
from some who objected to dates of ticket sales that 
must bring them to Milwaukee before Sunday, and 
from persons in other parts of the country because 
sales there made them travel on Sunday. This diffi- 
culty cannot be avoided in a national meeting for so 
lerge a country as this. Those complaining about 
having to pay four dollars more than one fare for a 
ticket should tell their troubles to the passenger asso- 
ciation of their part of the country, or move into the 
territory of roads that are more generous in their rates 
to teachers. ‘The extra charge of fifty cents for those 
who deposit tickets is not really unreasonable. The 
refusal to execute tickets for return before the associa- 
tion closes is in the interest of the attendance at the 
mecting, as well as for the protection of the regular 
passenger business of the railroads. The association 
has not, ina dozen years, been so free from the solicita- 
tions of excursion agents. It seemed to be taken for 
granted that the people attending the national asso- 
Cation knew enough geography to determine for 
themselves where they wanted to go and which was 
The boat and railroad ticket offices 
transacted a their 
avents did not get into the way of people who wished 


the best route. 
large amount of business, but 
no business with them. 

The placing of the same persons on the programme 
of several sections is not a great fault in the persons so 
placed, nor are the department officers to blame when 
none know what programmes are being prepared by 
the others. If the committee 
should insist on organizing all the programmes so as 
te prevent a repetition of the same speaker, there 


general executive 


would be great dissatisfaction because of such “domi- 
nation.” There is) probably criticism any 
quarter because of the frequent calls on such men as 
the commissioner of education. If we could have 
such workers, the would be 
stronger. Dr. G. Stanley Hall was useful and inspir- 
ing in Buffalo, hurrying from one meeting-place to 
another to make addresses; he was greatly missed at 
Milwaukee. The New England attendance was good 
when we consider the counter attraction in the Mon- 
treal meeting of the American Institute of Instruetion. 
Lhe California delegation must be regarded when we 
consider that state as a candidate for the next meeting, 
most notable in its shortage of prominent members, 
with Jordan gone to Alaska again, Barnes in Europe, 
Dr. Dewey and many other 


more of association 


and Brown at Honolulu, 
new workers at Milwaukee were enthusiastically wel- 
comed, and great anticipations will greet their appear- 
ance at future meetings. 

The amendment of the constitution, which cuts off 
the chance of becoming active members by virtue of 
two previous enrollments as associate members is a 
proper move in the direction of keeping the control in 
the hands of those who have cared enough to enroll 
already as interest 
enough to pay two dollars extra in the future. The 
association should have had such restriction of its 
If this had been done 

there would have 


active members, or who have 


voting membership years ago. 


before the St. Paul meeting, 
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been no necessity for that ruling of the presi- 
dent there, to the effect that the submitting of 
questions to the vote of all the members, 
as provided by the constitution, is no longer practi- 
cable. It should not be expected, even with the 
present restricted membership, that needless attempts 
to interfere with business by demands for roll-call or 
by other parliamentary obstruction will be permitted. 
Ne member can long receive the countenance of the 
association in an effort to interrupt the prompt and 
peaceable administration of its affairs. The demand 
for a provision authorizing state delegations to select 
their own members of the nominating committee was 
not a new proposition at Milwaukee; it had been raised 
in meetings of the directors on former occasions. 
The pushing of the proposition in a general meeting 
was, perhaps, annoying to the presiding officer, but 
President Skinner demonstrated his fairness to all in- 
terests, and his thorough fitness for the high position 
to which the association had elected him. The at- 
tempt of some who were engaged in this movement to 
discredit the motives and management of the associa- 
tion officers was utterly unworthy of the time and 
place. It is also true that objectionable motives and 
methods on the part of some who urged this change of 
rales should not discredit all who supported the 
change. Dr. White’s high standing in the association 
and eminent fairness and wisdom were never better 
shown than in the manner of his undertaking to se- 
cure in the board of directors all reasonable reform, 
aud in his success in taking the discussion out of the 
large mass-meeting of members. The change will not 
make any noticeable difference in the management of 
the association, but it will allow states with more than 
two active members in attendance to name in an 
orderly way their own members of the nominating 
committee, and will remove all possibility of claiming 
that there is any overruling or ignoring of the 
majority. 

The Milwaukee people were much chagrined be- 
cruse of the unusually hot weather. It is very unsafe 
in general for those who invite this meeting to make, 
a year in advance, promises of satisfactory weather in 
Jwy. Topeka, Chicago, San Francisco, and Denver 
were all under the necessity of saying many times 
while the association was with them that the weather 
was “very unusual.” The Exposition building was not 
a great success as a meeting place. The special ar- 
rangements to help the acoustics did much to hinder 
the ventilation. The displays of the book companies 
did not fail to attract enough people to the galleries 
to disturb the programme. The model schools to 
which the teachers were invited during the meeting 
exhibits that were also popular. It has 
come to be recognized as a fact that subjects without 
life do not get much attention. A good live book 
agent under full headway, making himself sociable and 


were 


agreeable, attracts more people and makes more 
friends than the finest possible display of paper pro- 
duets. The book houses are learning that it is worth 
while to exhibit their lions at the National Educa- 
tional Association. The best exhibits in the educa- 
tional line that the cauntry has ever had are showings 
made by reports of committees whose expenses are 
paid by the National Educational Association. It is 
doubtful whether any government appropriation could 
secure such excellent results. The committee on 
1ural schools presented the most notable work at Mil- 
waukee. The board of directors decided to continue 
the policy of making appropriations for special re- 
ports. The time may come when the association’s 
income will be seriously reduced, or when its executive 
comunittee is less successful than now, but whatever 
may happen in the future, these reports make secure 
for us the best information now accessible on the sub- 
jects with which they deal. When all has been said, 
however, that can be said, about the Milwaukee meet- 
ing, the fact cannot be disputed that this city, with 
its central location and its excellent passenger facili- 
ties, is an ideal convention city, and that the 
National Association is one of the best managed or- 
ganizations in the country. 


COST OF SCHOOLBOOKS. 


BY GILMAN H, TUCKER, 
Secretary of the American Book Company. 

For some unaccountable reason there is a wide- 
spread misapprehension in respect to the cost of 
schoolbooks to the school patrons, and of the total 
amount expended for text-books in the different states 
and in the country as a whole. This false idea has 
taken such a strong hold on certain states and com- 
munities that under the hot breath of a certain class 
of politicians it has been fanned into a flame of pas- 
sion, until the single aim has seemed to be to get cheap 
books, irrespective of all other considerations. The 
gravity of this evil necessitates its mention, and calls 
for the dissemination of correct information on this 
subject. 

According to a series of investigations in different 
states, based upon statistics and reliable information, 
the conclusion has been reached that the consumption 
of schoolbooks in the public schools from year to year 
amounts, in cost to the purchaser, to a sum which 
would be equal to ten cents for each inhabitant, or 
about forty cents for each enrolled pupil. This in- 
cludes high school books and all. 

According to the estimate of the present population 
of the United States, January 1, 1897, as given in the 
World Almanac, upon a report from the governors of 
the states, our population is 74,036,761. This would 
inake the schoolbook business of the United States 
(cost to the people) $7,403,676. 

The costs and profits of the business are closely cal- 
culated as follows:— 


Manyfacturing $3,964,525 
This embraces paper, printing, 
and binding.............$2,464,525 
Annual cost composition, illus- 
tration, electrotypes, repairs 
on plates, revisions, editorial 


supervision .............. 600,000 
Copyrights paid to authors... 600,000 
}ooks distributed free for 
samples ...... 300,000 
$3,964,525 
Agents’ salaries and expenses.......... 100,000 
Interest on investment of $10,000,000 in 
Advertising and cireculars.............. 200,000 
General expenses of distribution, includ- 
ing rents, taxes, insurance, salaries, 
freight, postage, general merchandis- 
Deterioration of machinery, shopworn 
Bad debts and losses..............000- 148,000 
$6,962,525 


Subtracting the total expenses of the business from 
the amount received for the books, we have $441,151. 
This added to the $600,000 interest makes $1,011,151, 
the total return on an investment of $10,000,000 
equal to 10.41 per cent. 
bitant. 

If the cost of the machinery of distribution is criti- 
cised, such as the expenditure for agents, it is replied 
that such expenses pertain to nearly every legitimate 
business, and that no substitute which has been tried 
has been found successful in business practice. 

According to Commissioner Harris’s latest report, 
the total expenditure in the United States for public 
education for the school year 1894-1895 was $178,- 
215,556. This, of course, does not include money ex- 
pended for schoolbooks, except in the few states which 
at that time furnished free books. It is thus seen 
what a very small proportion the cost of text-books 
bears to the sum of other educational expenditures. 
It is less than three per cent. of the total. 

It is interesting to note from the last census report 
the amounts produced in some other classes of manu- 
facture as compared with the amount estimated for 
schoolbooks. For instance, artificial flowers and 


This certainly is not exor- 


feathers, $9,000,000; paper bags, $5,000,000; cigar 
boxes, $7,000,000; while such luxuries as confec- 
tionery are noted at $55,000,000; liquors—distilled, 
malt, and vinous—$289,000,000; tobacco and cigars, 
$195,000,000; and yet the only thing that seems ob- 
noxious to criticism is the $7,000,000 that is expended 
for schoolbooks. 

The figures which I have presented in regard to 
schoolbook publishing can not, I think, lack interest 
to you; nor the fact that, of the net results achieved, 
one house, at least, pays more than $200,000 a year to 
its authors. 

Something can not be had for nothing, and it is 
for you, the makers of public opinion on educational 
matters, to say whether the relatively small outlay for 
the best text-books that wide and free competition can 
furnish is not about the best-paying investment for 
its schools which the public can make. Is it not, 
therefore, your duty to direct the public mind back 
from the mere consideration of cheapness to the 
higher and more vital considerations of intrinsic merit 
and a suitable adaptability to desired educational 
ends? 

Read at the Milwaukee Meeting, N. FE. A. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 
BY CAROLINE H. STANLEY, MICHIGAN. 

The study of nature through the year should culminate 
in the harvest home festival of thanksgiving. After 
studying about Nature’s preparation for winter, the 
spring’s awakening, the bud, the flower, the fruitage, the 
natural thing is to turn to the Lord of the harvest with 
thanksgiving. Let this thought run through all the exer- 
cises of the day, and all the preparation for it, and selec- 
tions will easily be found. 


THANKSGIVING HYMN. 


(Tune, ‘‘Hendon.”’) 
Praise to God, immortal praise, 
For the love that crowns our days! 
Bounteous source of every joy, 
Let thy praise our tongues employ. 
For the blessings of the field, 
For the stores the gardens yield; 
For the fruits in full supply, 
Ripened ‘neath the summer sky;— 


All that Spring, with bounteous hand, 
Seatters o’er the smiling land; 

All that liberal Autumn pours 

From her rich, o’erflowing stores; 
These to thee, our God, we owe, 
Source whence all our blessings flow; 
And for these our souls now raise 
Grateful vows and solemn praise. 


A SCRIPTURE THANKSGIVING. 

1. The day is thine, the night also is thine; thou hast 
prepared the light and the sun.—Ps. Ixxiv.: 16. 

2. Thou hast set all the borders of the earth: thou hast 
made summer and winter.—Ps Ixxiv.: 16. 

3. By the breath of God frost is given; and the breadth 
of the waters is straightened.—Job xxxvii.: 10. 

4. He causeth the vapours to ascend from the ends of 
the earth; he maketh lightnings for the rain; he bringeth 
the wind out of his treasures.—Ps. cxxxv.: 7. 

5. The rain cometh down and the snow from heaven, 
and returneth not thither, but watereth the earth, and 
maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to 
the sower and bread to the eater.—lIs. lv.: 10, 11. 

6. Praise the Lord from the earth—fire and hail; snow 
and vapour; stormy wind fulfilling his word. 

7. Hevauseth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb 
for the service of man; that he may bring forth food out 
of the earth.—Ps. civ.: 14. 

8. He sendeth the springs into the valleys, which run 
among the hills. They give drink to every beast of the 
field.— Ps. civ.: 10, 11. 

9. He left not himself without witness, in that he did 
good, and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, 
filling our hearts with food and gladness.—Acts xvi.: 17. 

10. Thou preparest them corn when thou hast so pro- 
vided for it.—Ps. Ixv.: 9. 

11. The pastures are clothed with flocks.—Ps Ixv.: 13. 

12. Consider the lilies of the field.—Matt. vi.: 28. 

13. At our gates are all manner of pleasant fruits, new 
and old.—Cant. vii.: 13. 

14. He hath made everything beautiful in his time.— 
Eccles. iii.: 11. 
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THE CIRCLE OF THE MONTHS. 


With a string and slate pencil draw on the board a large 
circle. On this at regular intervals print the abbrevia- 
tions for the months with pencil. In the centre print 
neatly the following: — 


“While the earth remaineth, 
Seed-time and harvest, 
And cold and heat, 

And summer and winter, 
And day and night 
Shall not cease.” 


As each pupil recites, let him step to the board and 
with crayon retrace the name of the month he represents. 
He will seem to the audience to be printing it independ- 
ently. 


January.-— 
Come, ye cold winds, at January's call, 
On whistling wings. and with white flakes bestrew 
The earth. —-Ruskin. 


February.— 
Will winter never be over? 
Will the dark days never go? 
Must the buttercup and the clover 
Be always hid under the snow? 
Ah! lend me your little ear, love! 
Hark! ‘tis a beautiful thing, 
The weariest month of the year, love, 
Is shortest, and nearest the spring. 
—Mrs. Whitney. 
March,—- 
Ah, March! we know thou art 
Kind-hearted, spite of ugly looks and threats, 
And, out of sight, art nursing 
April's violets. 
—Helen Hunt. 
April.— 
Now the golden morn aloft 
Waves her dew-bespangled wing, 
With vermeil cheek and whisper soft, 
She wooes the tardy Spring, 
Till April starts and calls around 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground, 
And lightly o’er the loving scene 
Seatters his freshest, tenderest green. 
—Gray. 
May.- 
The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn, 
Morning’s at seven, 
The hillside’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God's in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world. 
—Robert Browning. 
June.— 
And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
When Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 


—Lowell. 
July.— 
The infinite bliss of Nature 
I feel in every vein, 
The light and the life of summer 
Blossoms in heart and brain. 
—Bayard Taylor. 
August.-— 


Rejoice! ye fields, rejoice! and wave with gold, 

When August round her precious gifts are flinging; 
lo! the crushed wain is slowly homeward rolled; 

The sunburnt reapers jocund lays are singing. 

—Ruskin. 

Septem ber.— 
Then came the Autumn all in yellow clad, 

As though he joyed in his plenteous store, 
laden with fruits that made him laugh full glad— 


October.— 
(pon his head a wreath that was enrolled 
With ears of corn of every sort he bore, 
And in his hand a sickle he did hold 
To reap the ripened fruits, the which the earth had yold. 
—Spenser. 

Novem ber.— 

The wild November comes at last, 

Beneath a veil of rain; 
The night-wind blows its folds aside, 


Her face is full of pain. 
—R. H. Stoddard. 


I bow me to the threatening gale; 
I know when that is over past, 
Among the peaceful harvest days 


An Indian summer comes at last. 
—Mrs. Whitney. 


December.— 
The time draws near the birth of Christ, 
The moon is hid: the night is still; 
The Christmas bells from hill to hill 
Answer each other in the mist. 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
_ The year is dying in the night; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 
—Tennyson. 
THANKSGIVING. 
Boys.— 
The ripe, rosy apples are all gathered in; 
They wait for the winter in barrel and bin; 
And nuts for the children, a plentiful store, 
Are spread out to dry on the broad attic floor; 
The great golden pumpkins that grew such a size, 
Are ready to make into Thanksgiving pies; 
And all the good times that the children hold dear 
Have come round again with the feast of the year. 


Now, what shall we do in our bright, happy homes 
To welcome this time of good times as it comes? 
And what do you say is the very best way 
To show we are thankful on Thanksgiving Day? 
Girls.— 
The best thing that hearts that are thankful can do 
Is this: To make thankful some other hearts, too; 
For lives that are grateful and sunny and glad, 
To carry their sunshine to hearts that are sad; 
For children who have all they want and to spare, 
Their good things with poor little children to share; 
For this will bring blessing, and this is the way 
To show we are thankful on Thanksgiving Day. 
—Child’s Paper. 
A “BIRD’S-EYE VIEW.” 
[For a young pupil.] 
He looked about in wonderment, 
And thought, ‘‘As I’m a bird, 
Such planning and such reckoning 
[ really never heard. 


“It is the very strangest thing! 
‘Thanksgiving,’ did I hear? 

Why, we small birds have that, you know, 
But ours la ts all the yea.” 


HARVEST IS COME. 
Harvest is come. The bins are full, 
The barns are running o’er; 
Both grains and fruits we've garnered in, 
Till we've no space for more. 


We've worked and toiled through heat and cold 
To plant, to sow, to reap; 

And now for all this bounteous store 
let us Thanksgiving keep. 


WUESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF KING 
LEAR—(V.) 
BY F, W. 


LEWIS. 


Act III. Scene I. What purposes does this dia- 
logue serve? What does it show of the king? Of 
Kent? Of Cordelia? Of the Fool? Why does the 


author have us learn these facts in this way instead 
of showing them to us? 

Scene IIT. Why is the Fool Lear’s only companion? 
Is Lear wholly mad at the opening of the scene? 
I!ow does his intellectual powers show here in com- 
parison with the first scene Act 1? Why should the 
author represent the storm as so unusual? What is 
the Fool’s part in this scene? How do he and Kent 
compare here, in affection for the king? In ability to 
help him? Where is the height of pathos in this 
scene? What advance in the plot does this scene give? 

Scene III. What is the purpose of this scene? 
What characteristics does Gloster show? Edmund? 
Vo these characteristics harmonize with those we have 
already noticed? Where are our sympathies now? 

Scene IV. Is Lear wholly mad at the opening of 
this scene? What indications of sanity in his first 
long speech? What effect has the storm on him? On 
Kent? Account for the difference. 
2. Why does Edgar have such an effect on the Fool 
at first sight? What effect has Edgar on Lear’s wits? 
Why? Is Edgar’s madness well-feigned? Compare 
it with Lear’s as a type of insanity? Compare both 
with the mental condition of the Fool. 

3. What is the place of the Fool in this scene? 


What does he attempt to do? Why? Where does 
ihe author intend to place the highest tragedy in this 
scene? 

4. What effect is designed by thus bringing 
Glcster into contact with Edgar? What effect in his 
allusions to his son and his treatment of him? Is it 
Lear’s misfortune alone that suggest to Gloster his 
son? 

5. Why does Lear call Edgar a philosopher? Why 
dees he insist upon his company? What place does 
this scene hold in the story of Lear? In the story of 
(iloster? In the plot of the entire play? Why are 
the main plot and the subplot thus interwoven here? 
In what previous scenes have they been brought to- 
gether? 

Scene V. What is it that Cornwall will avenge? 
What has Edmund been doing? Is it in harmony 
\.ith his previous acts? Does he at all soften toward 
his father? What seems to be lacking in his make-up? 
2. What does the scene show of Cornwall’s char- 
acter? Compare him with Albany as we have so far 
secon him. 

Seene VI. 


votion to the king. 


Compare Gloster and Kent in their de- 
How do they compare in this 
respect with the Fool? What is Lear’s state of mind 
How the Fool treat him? Are his 
attempts successful? What is Lear’s purpose? Is 


here? does 
there any coherence of mind here? 
2. Which seems the more crazed, the king or the 
Why? What is the author’s purpose in 
this? What is the effect of Lear’s madness upon 
I.dgar? What does Lear’s sleep indicate? What will 
probably be his condition when he awakes? What 
does the Fool mean by saying that he will go to bed at 


beggar? 


noon? 

3. What risk doe® Gloster run in his zeal for the 
king? Why do they take him to Dover? Is it in- 
tended here to suggest a thought of Cordelia? Why? 

4. What do Edgar’s comments when he is alone on 
the scenes around him indicate of his intellect, of 
his character? What expression of his characterizes 
the problems of the play? 

Scene VII. What news has Cornwall received? 
T'o whose influence does he attribute the arrival? Is 
he correct? Why is Edmund sent away? Why does 
le go? How is our desire to learn the king’s fate 
satisfied? Why did not Gloster go with him? 

2. What does the treatment of Gloster show of 
Cornwall? Of Regan? Does the suggestion of 
Gloster that they are his guests affect the magnitude 
of their crime against him? What characteristics does 
Gloster show here? 

3. Why is such a tragedy introduced thus early in 
the play? Is it intended as in any sense a climax? 
Why does the author make the interference come from 
Why aservant of Cornwall? Why should 
What further indications 


a servant? 
that servant kill Cornwall? 
of Regan’s hard heart here? 

4. What does this scene add to the stories of the 
To the character development? What place 
Ifow far does it begin 
What do we now 


play? 
does this act hold in the plot? 
io solve the problems of the play? 
anticipate? 


Every school should have a kodak or camera, and it 
is worth while for every teacher to learn how to de- 
velop and print pictures. It is very easily done and 
the expense is next to nothing. 


ANSWERS TO GREEK MYTHOLOGY 
OUESTIONS. 
[For questions see last issue. | 
The Grecian people. 
The greatest hero of the Trojan war. 
Aeolus. 
Famous physician. 
Africa. 
Women warriors. 
Food of the gods. 
Voyagers in the Argo. J 
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STEMS IN AUTUMN. 


1. Does the root spring from the stem, or the stem 
from the 100t? 
2. How does the growth of the stem differ from 
that of the root? 
3. The factors of the plant are:— 
Root Leaf 
Stem Hair 
4. We ean tell where buds have been or are to be 
from:— 
Leaf-scars Rings on the stem 
Flower-scars Lenticels 
Scale-scars 
Stems divide plants into:— 


Herbs Shrubs 
Undershrubs Trees 
G. The manner of growth of stem may be:— 


Erect Turning 
Ascending Climbing 
Reclining Floating 
Prostrate 


i. Above ground stems may be:— 


Suckers Tendrils 
Ofsets Spines 
Runners 
§ Underground stems are divided into:— 
Rhizome Tuber 
Corm Bulb 
® Tell all you can about these underground 
stems:— 
Artichokes Selomon’s seal Turnip 
Dahlia Hivacinth Sweet potato 
Iris ('recus Parsnip 
Onion Radish Buttercup 


THE EFFECT OF STIMULANTS GRAPHI- 
CALLY ILLUSTRATED. 
BY PAUL R. JENKS, 
New Hampshire State Normal School. 


Conducting a course in physiology, came into 
recitation upon the effects of stimulants, having upon 
my tongue the usual platitudes. Under the stimulus 
of recitation, however, an idea upon the subjeet came 
to my mind, and stopping short a moment, [I an- 
nounced to the class that T would illustrate wpon the 
board summarily the ordinary truths of the matter: 
und from a single idea, entirely new to me, T worked 
out the thought without hesitation as follows:— 

Without being technical in the use of the word, let 
a straight line represent the natural (normal) vitality 
ofa person. Now the effect of a stimulant is to raise 
the vitality for a short time above the normal; the 
effect gradually passes away, the vitality returning 
to the normal: a reaction to the stimulation ensues, 
that is, the vitality sinks below the normal, gradually 
recovering until the normal is reached and the effect 
of the stimulant has passed away, the only harm being 
an interference with nature, which is ordinarily un- 
justifiable. ‘The graphie illustration of this process, 
then, is somewhat thus (there being no attempt to 
make the form of the curves scientifically correct, 
though T heleve they are approximate): | 


this be continued, it is easy to see how the line of 
vitality becomes permanently depressed, the line of 


dashes showing the real vitality under continued use 
of stimulants, and the full line indicating the con- 
tinued variations in vitality, which constitute in them- 
selyes an element of danger. This represents the con- 
dition of a man who has long been a moderate 
drinker, who finds a glass in the morning necessary to 
cuable him te begin his work in any sort of condition: 
or the condition of a barber (a case under my observa- 
tion) who had taken too much and had to take two or 
three more drinks while shaving a man, in order to 
keep his hand steady. And it is merely the same 
‘hing carried to the extreme that we see in the worst 
cases of inebriation. The results of any stimulant are 
the same, the effects varying in symptom, but not in 
veneral character. 

With some such running commentary as I have out- 
lined given while the diagrams were put upon the 
blackboard, my class was‘certainly interested, and in- 
terest is on? indication of permanent result. 


A PURITAN DINNER. 


BY K. M. C, 


[A reading lesson given while a class was studying Massa- 
chusetts for history work. } 

This dinner was given by Governor Bradford and 
his wife Alice to introduce Prudence Carpenter to 
I'Ivmouth society. 

Miles Standish’s wife, Barbara, has come with Pris- 
cilla Alden to help in the preparations before the 
other guests. 

Now, let us see; would you set open the case hold- 
ing the twelve ivory handled knives?” 

“Yes, thev are a rarity and some of the folks may 

not have seen them. Alice Bradford says that in 
London they put a knife to every man’s trencher now, 
and nobody uses his own sheath knife, as has been the 
wont.” 
“You tell me so! Well, one knife is enough for 
Myles and me, ves, and the boys to boot. But then, I 
cut the meat in morsels and spread the bread with 
butter, or ever it goes on the table.” 

At this point the guests came, the governor at their 
After half an hour of visiting all were gathered 
about the three long tables improvised from boards 
apd barrels, but all covered with fine napery brought 
from Holland. 


liead. 


Plenty of trenchers, both of pewter and wood, lined 
the tables, and by each lay a napkin and a spoon, but 
neither knives nor forks, the latter not having yet 
heen invented, except in the shape of a powerful 
trident to lift the boiled beef from the kettle, while 
tuble knives were still regarded as curious implements 
of luxury. 

Kach man usually carried a clasp knife, sometimes 
a sheath knife, or even a dagger, and such dishes as 
hears head, a roasted peacock, a shape brawn, a 
powdered, cloved, and browned ham were carried 
avound the table, each 
guest taking hold of the 


Now the danger in the use of (alcoholic or any) 
stimulants lies in the repetition of the dose before the 
reaction is ended. In this case, the same amount of 
stimulant will not raise the vitality to the height of 
the first and the reaction will be correspondingly to 
a lower vitality (curve 1): or, to raise the vitality to the 


point it attained before. a greater amount of the 
~dmulant must be taken and the reaction will be vet 
greater (curve Thus 

duns Se 


end the time necessary lo recover the original vitality 


is greatly lengthened, and the danger increased. — Lf 


wa 
meat with his napkin and 
slicing it with his knife. 

Between cach two plates stood a pewter or wooden 
trencher of clam chowder. 

After this course came the passing of the “Loving 
cup,” and fhe formal welcome given to the 
guests. 

The cover of 
which was an elaborate mass of pastry representing 
a castle with battlements and towers, and a floating 
Captain Myles Standish was asked to storm 


Then came the famous “raised pie.” 


Danner, 


the castle, but Alice Bradford said, “My fortress sur 


renders to Captain Standish without a parley,” and 


taking out the flag, she filled a trencher with the pie 
ond passed it to the captain. 

Stephen Hopkins was helped next, and this is what 
he said about the famous pie, or pye, as it was spelled 
in those days: “Now, I didn’t know such a pye as this 
could be concocted out of Yorkshire! ’Tis perfect jn 
all its parts; fowl, and game, and pork, and forcemeat, 
and yolks of eggs, and curious bits of pastry within, 
and stout built walls without; in short, it is such a pie 
as my mother used to make in Yorkshire.” 

After the pie came a trencher holding a pig roaste:| 
whole, a mighty dish of suecotash, made of beans, corn. 
salt beef, pork, and chickens (sometimes called the 
charter dish of Plymouth). 

Then a course of wild fowl, followed by a great bow! 
of “sallet,” and at last by various “sweet” dishes. 

Last of all, grace was said, and the great meal was 
ended, 

WORDS TO BE DEFINED. 


trencher trident 
pewter loving-cup 
brawn battlements 
chowder concocted 


PERSONS TO BE DESCRIBED (IN EITHER A WRITTEN 
OR AN ORAL SKETCH). 
Miles Standish. 
Governor Bradford. 
Priscilla Alden. 


PLACES TO BE LOCATED. 


Yorkshire and Plymouth. 

The use of the participles, holding improvised, ha) 
ing been invented. 

| This lesson should be printed upon ene of thc 
numerous duplicating machines. Once printed, \: 
can be kept for successive classes. | 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA, 
1.—Recitation, ‘‘Thanksgiving.” 
With eager-listened steps she comes, 
Down the glad year, into our homes; 
Comes, in the sweet, remembered way, 
By the old path,—Thanksgiving Day! 


O’er melting snows and greening hills, 
Past gardens quick with daffodils, 
Just stooping for the violets blue 

In pastures daisy-starred anew. 


And lightly o’er the furrows wide, 

And softly where green blades are spied, 
And pausing where the haying scents 
Betray mid-summer’s long contents. 


And faster now; for, ah! she hears 
The rustle of the husking ears; 
The thrust of sickles on the hills, 
The clatter of the toiling mills; 


The laughter of the harvesters, 

The mirth ‘neath orchard-trees that stirs, 
The fall of nuts on woodland paths, 

The wonder o’er brave aftermaths. 


And faster still through leaf-strown meads 
She goes, for now her pathway leads 

By folded flocks, and fended store, 

And hearth-fire warm, and welcoming door, 


Till now unto her own she comes— 

Into a land of peace-girt homes, 

All blossomed thick with love and praise,— 
Earnest of new Thanksgiving Days. 


2.—Singing, ‘‘America.” 


2.—How it came. 


It dates from one rude altar-stone, 

Where bent some wanderer alone; 

Aye, even from one whispered word, 

When some great soul first thought of God. 


In Egypt's wistful heart it grew, 
And eager India shaped it new; 

The clear-eyed Greek the vision saw, 
It cheered the Roman’s reign of law. 


The Hebrew seer, discerning well 

The place where only God could dwell,- 
Throned high and far in righteousness 
Yet drawing near the heart to bless,— 


1 
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With reverent thoughts, and soul aflame, 
Up to the temple, singing, came; 

While, sad or glad, the Christian lifts A 
His praiseful lays for all God’s gifts. 


The Pilgrim, by the Plymouth shore, 
Brings in his first scant harvest-store, 
And, with rude cheer, but open hand, 
His days of feasting he has planned. 


Now here, now there, from virgin sod, 
Thanksgiving echoes go abroad,— 

For garnered harvest, vanquished foe, 
Each boon their arduous lives could know. 


Now, as the seed, from mummy’s hold, 
Will shower the alien plain with gold, 
It seems its greatening grace to lay 

Here at our feet,—Thanksgiving Day! 

4.—The first Thanksgiving Day kept, according to offi- 
cial proclamation in the New World, was appointed by 
Governor Bradford of the Plymouth colony, for the four 
days approximating the twenty-fourth of October, 1621. 
Men were sent out into the adjoining woods for wild fow], 
and the wild turkeys which formed the basis of their feast 
have suggested the traditional menu for their remote de- 
scendants. In old England, during the reignof King 
James, and especially during that of Elizabeth, the festi- 
val of Harvest-home had multiplied into innumerable 
feast-days, on which, under threat of severe penalties, no 
servile labor might be preformed. Many of these festivals 
could have been hardly more than rude wassails, but about 
1569 the church added her sanction, and, early in the reign 
of King James, special forms of Thanksgiving were incor- 
porated in the prayer-book. 

This first Pilgrim Thanksgiving, then, sincere as was 
the impulse that ordained it, may have some root in old 
English tradition and custom. And the days were given 
up to good cheer and merry-making. Massasoit, their In- 
dian neighbor and ally, was present, with ninety of his 
men. 

5.—-The feeling which led to the observance of this first 
Thanksgiving was one of deep devoutness, however it may 
have found expression. The gathering of their first har- 
vests, the comfort of their rude houses, the cessation of 
severe sickness, their peaceful relations with the Indians, 
the liberties, both public and private, which they had here 
realized seemed tothem just and abundant cause for 
Thanksgiving. Indeed, their safe arrival, after their long 
and perilous voyage, on the inhospitable shores of the un- 
subdued iand they had sought had been occasion for grati- 
tude. Hear what Governor Bradford himself says of it in 
his history: — 

6.—Reading, “The Pilgrims’ Arrival at Cape Cod,” from 
Bradford’s ‘History,’ No. 49, Old South Leaflets, page 22. 

7..-Nor was their gratitude here spent. Less than two 
vears later, in 1628, a famine threatened them. No rain 
fell from the third week in May to the middle of July. 
The corn withered, and the Indians, seeing it, and knowing 
the utter dependence of the colonists on their crops, ex- 
ulted in their approaching distress, and their own easy vic- 
tory over the decimated band. A fast was appointed, and 
kept; and during its very solemnities rain came, the crops 
revived, and a bountiful harvest was gathered in due time. 
This deliverance was the occasion of their second 
Thanksgiving Day. In 1631 the Massachusetts colonists, 
under Governor Winthrop, experienced a similar deliver- 
ance in the arrival of English ships with supplies which 
had been anxiously awaited, and of which they stood in 
great need. And it is recorded that Thanksgiving was 
kept almost yearly during the next decade. 

Nor did the spirit of thankfulness pass away with the 
earlier generations of our colonists, nor with these signal 
deliverances. Let us hear what was written by some of 
the men of Massachusetts, when, after some twenty years 
of life in the new world on the part of the Pilgrims, and 
not less than half that term of years spent in the new 
homes grouped around Boston Bay by the followers of the 
courtly Winthrop, Harvard College had been founded, and 
its first class graduated. This letter was written from 
Boston September 26, 1642, and was published in London 
in 1643. It is chiefly concerned with the college and its 
simple curriculum, but several pages are devoted “‘to a 
most cheerful and hopeful account of the experience and 
prospects of the band of English exiles amid the stumps 
of their clearing in the primeval wilderness.” 

¥.—Reading, from Old South Leaflet No. 51, “New Eng- 
land’s First Fruits,’ page 9. 

See also ‘'The Bostonian Ebenezer,’ by Cotton Mather, 
Boston, 1698. Printed in Old South Leaflets No. 67. 

9.—Nor was it otherwise in the middle and southern 
colonies. ‘Too little remembrance has been had of the fact 
that they also had their Thanksgiving Days, by official ap- 
pointment, and scrupulously kept. In 1644, when the Al- 
gonquins, a murderous tribe, whose hunting grounds ad- 
joined the territory forming New Amsterdam, had been 


particularly troublesome, a successful sally into theh 


own domain by the Dutch settlers was made the occasion 
of a day of Thanksgiving by their governor, William 
Kieft. And, eleven years later, during the governance of 
the wise and able Peter Stuyvesant, a second such festival 
was kept, to commemorate the departure of an English 
fleet from their harbor. These days were austerely kept. 
All plays and sports were forbidden, ‘under pain of ar- 
bitrary punishment.” 
10..-Nor must we forget the fragrant memory of the 

Pennsylvania Pilgrims, of whom ‘‘New England's poet, 
Whittier, has written that ‘The power of their testimony 
for truth and holiness, peace and freedom, enforced only 
by what Milton calls ‘the irresistible might of weakness,’ 
has been felt through two centuries in the amelioration of 
penal severities, the abolition of slavery, the reform of 
the erring, the relief of the poor and suffering,—felt, in 
brief, in every step of human progress.”’ And of one of 
whom he sang:--- 

“Evermore beneath this outward sense, 

And through the common sequence of events, 

He felt the guiding hand of Providence 


“Reach out of space. A voice spake in his ear, 
And, lo! all other voices far and near 
Died at that whisper, full of meanings clear.” 


The benign and often compelling influence of men like 
these has gone far to establish our nation in ways of both 
rectitude and reverence. 

11.—Nor must the Southern Thanksgiving Day be for- 
gotten. In the year 1742, after the founding of Savannah 
and Frederica, and when the peaceful Southern wilderness 
had begun to be alive with pastoral industries, an attack 
was made upon Frederica by the dreaded Spaniards, and 
forty Spanish ships sailed up the blue Savannah. Many 
cruel acts of depredation had been already committed, and 
the people were almost panic-stricken with fear, when the 
sails of three ships sent by the governor of South Caro- 
lina to Oglethorpe’s aid were seen off the horizon, and be- 
lieved by the Spaniards to be part of a great fleet coming 
to the rescue. So they sailed way, and left goodly stores 
behind them. And Governor Oglethorpe recommended a 
day of Thanksgiving, which was gladly and widely ob- 
served. 

12.--Two other memorable Thanksgiving Days occurred 
soon after the Revolution. The day was observed an- 
nually through the dark days of the Revolution, by recom- 
mendation of General Washington, and in 1.34 there was 
thanksgiving for peace, while in 1789 there was thanks- 
giving for the adoption of the constitution. In 18.5 there 
was another peace thanksgiving, appointed by President 
Madison In 1862-3 were thanksgivings for victory, ap- 
pointed by President Lincoln, and since the close of the 
Civil War Thanksgiving Day has been a yearly and na- 
tional festival. 

13.—Reading of the president’s proclama.on, or of that 
of the governor of the state, or both. 


14.—Singing, “Speed our Republic.” 


NOVEMBER BIRTHDAYS. 

November 2.—James K. Polk, president of the United 
States, born in North Carolina, 1795, died in Nashville, 
Tenn., June 15, 1849, three months after the expiration of 
his term of office. The Mexican war and the discovery of 
gold in California were the great events of his administra- 
tion. 

November 38, William Cullen Bryant, writer of ‘Thana- 
topsis” and other beautiful poems of nature, and editor 
of the New York Evening Post for forty years, was born 
in Cummington, Mass., 1794. He was one of the great 
poets of America, and one of her greatest editors. 
“Thanatopsis” should be read in every school each year on 
his birthday, and a few passages memorized. 

November 3, “Pansy,” Isabella Alden, the Chautauqua 
idol in light story writing, was born in New York, 1841. 
She has written many “Pansy” books, and is the creator 
and editor of “Pansy.” 

November 5, Washington Allston, one of the most emi- 
nent of American artists, was born at Waccamaw, 5S. C., 
1779, died in Cambridge, Mass., July 9, 1848. His spe- 
cialty was sacred history. ‘Jacob's Dream,” “Elijah in 
the Desert,” and ‘Belshazzar’s Feast” are his master- 
pieces. 

November 5. General B. F. Butler, leader of the Civil 
War and politician of Massachusetts, born in Deerfield, 
N. H., 1818. He was one of the most prominent lawyers 
of his day. He originated the term “contraband of war” 
as applied to slaves, in act and phrase, whieh did much 
toward emancipating the slaves. He restored and pre- 
served order in New Orleans, and saved it from the yel- 
low-fever pest in war times. He was governor of Mas- 
sachusetis and representative in congress from Massa 


chusetts, 


> 


November 9.—The Prince of Wales, Albert Edward, 
eldest son of Queen Victoria, and heir apparent to the 
British throne, born in Buckingham palace, London, 1841. 


November 10.—Oliver Goldsmith, eminent British poet, 
writer of “She Stoops to Conquer,” “The Deserted Vil- 
lage,” “Vicar of Wakefield,” born in Pallas, Ireland, 1728, 
died in London April 4, 1774. “Vicar of Wakefield’ was 
written for $300 while in prison for debt to obtain the 
money to get out. 

November 10.—Schiller, Germany's great national poet, 
born at Marbach 1759, died at Weimar May 9, 1805. His 
best minor poem is “The Song of the Bell.’ His ‘History 
of the Thirty Years’ War” is Germany’s best historical 
work. ‘Wallenstein” is the finest tragedy in German. 

November 11.—T. B. Aldrich, poet, novelist, journalist, 
born in Portsmouth, N. H., 1886. ‘‘Baby Bell’ was writ- 
ten at eighteen, and isa gem. He has been editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, and is living at Milton, Mass., devot- 
ing himself to literary work. 

November 11.—-Elizabeth Cady Stanton, leeturer and 
leader of the ‘‘Woman’'s Rights” cause, born at Johns- 
town, N. Y., 1815. 

November 13.—St. Augustine, greatest of the Latin 
fathers, born at Numidia 354, died August 28, 430, bap- 
tized to the Christian faith April 25, 387. His ‘“Confes- 
sions,” written in 397 (thirteen books), is one of the 
greatest books on the religious life. 

November 12.-—-Robert Louis Stevenson, born at Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, 1850. His father, Thomas Stevenson, 
was the “Nestor” of lighthouse illumination, and his 
grandfather, Robert Stevenson, constructed the famous 
Bell Rock lighthouse. He was a remarkable literary 
xenius. He lived for many years and died on a lonely 
(so far as civilization is concerned) island in the Pacific. 

November 15.--William Pitt, first earl of Chatham, 
“the great commoner,’ eminent statesman and orator, 
born in Cornwall, Eng., 1708, died in the House of Lords 
as he rose to speak May, 1778. He opposed the Walpole 
ministry from his first speech in 1736 to its overthrow in 
1754. Pittsburg, Pittsfield, ete., are named from him. 

November 15.—Sir William Herschel, eminent  as- 
tronomer, born in Hanover, Europe, 1788, died near Wind- 
sor April 23, 1822. He was a musician till he was thirty, 
when he turned his attention to the heavens. His life 
and scientific work make a fascinating story. 

November 15.—-Riechard Henry Dana, poet and essayist, 
born in Cambridge 1787, died there February 2, 1879. 
“The Buccaneer” is one of the best of American poems. 

November 15.—Thurlow Weed, journalist and politi- 
cian, born in Cairo, N. Y., 1797. died November 22, 1882. 
He established the Agriculturalist and Albany Evening 
Journal. He was a powerful party leader of the Whigs 
and Republicans. 

November 16.—John Bright, orator and statesman, 
born in Lancashire, Eng., 1811. He never joined himself 
to any of the great English parties, but has always been 
a mighty power, independently. 

November 18.—Asa Gray, eminent botanist of Harvard, 
born in Paris, N. Y., 1810, died January 30, 1888. 

November 19.—Thorwaldsen, eminent sculptor, born at 
sea, between Denmark and Iceland, 1770, died in Copen- 
hagen March 24, 1844. 

November 19.—James A. Garfield, president of the 
United’ States, born in Cuyahoga county, Ohio, 1831, as- 
sassinated July 2, 1881, died from the effects September 
19, 1881. He was prominent in the war. Was an orator 
and statesman. 

November 22.-—‘George Eliot,’ Marian Evans, the 
greatest of women writers, born in Warwickshire, Eng., 
1820, died December 22, 1880. Among her greatest works 

eare “Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the Floss,’ ‘“‘Romola,” 
“Middlemarch,” ‘Daniel Deronda.” She is said to have 
read 1,000 books in preparing to write the last of these. 

November 24.—-Grace Darling, heroine, born in North- 
umberland, Eng., 1815, died October 20, 1842. Saved the 
lives of vine persons clinging to the rocks from a wreck 
September 6, 1838, risking her life in the act. She was 
but twenty-three, and the act seemed foolhardy. 

November 29.—Wendell Phillips, reformer and orator, 
bornp in Boston 1811, died there 1884. He was “morally 
sublime,” and oratorically classic. 

November 29.—Louisa M. Alcott, “‘most successful 
woman author of America,” author of “Litthe Men” and 
“Little Women,” daughter of A. Bronson Alcott, born in 
Germantown, Pa., 1833, died March 6, 1888. 

November 30.—Cyrus W. Field, father of the “Atlantic 
cable,” iaying 1,866 miles of cable from shore to shore, 
born in Stockbridge, Mass., 1819. 

November 30.— ‘Mark Twain,’ S. Clemens, greatest 
of America’s humorists, born in Florida, Mo., 1830, for 
many years a distinguished resident of Hartford, Ct. 
“Innocents Abroad” was his first great literary accom 
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gift or.attainment for his good and to your advantage. 


A recent opinion of the attorney-general of Kansas 
makes it obligatory upon every public school in the 
state to teach vertical penmanship. 


It is the teacher who punishes frequently and 
habitually or who punishes severely who brings the 
whole matter of punishment into disrepute. 


New York state is most fortunate in having a man 
of the wisdom, discretion, courage, of Charles §. 
Skinner as state superintendent in such a season of 
local upheavals as the present. His word is law, and 
he does not hesitate to make it law without delay? 


The difference between the scholar and the man 
Whose lack of scholarship makes him almost a charla- 
tan is that the scholar respects “inconvenient facts,” 
while the other 


tries to make faets “convenient.” 
Kase in work secured by making facts adapt them- 


kelves to one’s ease is scholastically ruinous. 


The Massachusetts Sunday School Convention at 
Fitchburg, October 5-7, was the best ever held in the 
state, and the reports in the Boston Herald were the 
best ever given by any paper in New England of any 
religious or education convention. Tt did better even 
that it ever did by a ball game, a horse race, or a prize 
fight. 


Forty-six columns in one issue. The world is 


certainly moving in the right direction. 

Nhe New York city board of superintendents are 
to hold an examination of candidates for principal- 
ships of grammar schools on November 3, 5, and 8. 


and all “A No. 1” men in the United States are in- 


vited to take these examinations. A man must have 
had a successful experience of ten years. They are 
life positions, and pay from $2,500 to $3,500. The 
subjects for examinations are rhetoric, English litera- 
ture, civics, logic, psychology, history of education, 
principles and methods of teaching, and school man- 


agement. 


One of the most difficult cases to deal with is the 
pupil who is “thoughtless,” not systematically, but 
occasionally end good naturedly. He requires special 
patience and skillful treatment. Such thoughtless- 
ness is responsible for many accidents in life, for 
shooting people because “he did not know the gun was 
loaded,” ete. To rectify this habit in a pupil is to do 
more for him, and.for the world, than will be done in 
many another regulation way. 


A TENDENCY IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 


The Handbook of the Federation of Graduate 
Clubs for 1897-1898 gives some very suggestive statis+ 
tics in regard to the subjects which are being studied 
by 8.204 advanced students in the twenty-four leading 
Aiverican colleges and universities. The branches of 
philosophy and ethics interest the largest number of 
students, 519, besides 298 who are studying psy- 
History, politics, and the 
‘llied legal studies, pursued for culture and not pro- 
fessionally, come second, with 488 students, to whom 
should perhaps be added the 377 who are studying 
economics, sociclogy, and anthropology. The Eng- 
lish language and literature occupies the attention of 
423 students, while 287 are studying German, and 196 
the Romance languages. The classics claim 379. 

On the other hand, as opposed to these “humanita- 
rian” subjects, biology is credited with 271 students, 
inathematies with 247, chemistry 208, physics 189, 
and geology and geography 143. 


chology and pedagogy. 


The value of these figures is that they represent, as 
nearly as is possible, the unforced, freely elected pur- 
suits of the most intelligent body of young Ameri- 
cans, who are devoting themselves to learning and 
scholarship as a means of livelihood. Whether their 
choice is made in response to personal predilection, or 
with a view to the presumable demands of the public 
for instruction, the results are not unsatisfactory to 
those who believe that people and their intellectual 
social welfare are more important than nature, in- 
cluding man and the other animals. 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY+* 


The dedication expresses very clearly the intended 
scope of this work: “lo Wilhelm Wundt, Ph. D., M. 
)., LL. D., G. Stanley Hall, Ph. D., LL. D., George T. 
Ladd, D. D.. LL. D., three men to whom the experi- 
nciial psychclogy means radically different things, 
men who have, nevertheless, much in common in their 
devotion to a new psychology.” Professor Scripture 
takes all the space necessary to describe and illustrate 
Ina 
long array of authorities to whom he is indebted, 
there is a noticeable absence of the names of Munster- 
berg and Ziehen. 


the new psychology, what it is, and why it is. 


In several perticulars this is a decided advance on 
all previous descriptions of the new psychology. 
There are three distinct impressions that this book is 
sure to make, dependent largely upon the attitude of 
the reader: that it proves too much; that it proves 
nothing; that if it proves all that it claims, it is of 
little value to science or philosophy. Two things are 
certainly fairly well established, that no one is in posi- 
tion to judge of the value of all this from the reading 
ct any explanetion of experiments, but must experi- 
ment patiently for himself, and that we must accept 
the statements of the experimenters with due allow- 
ance for the tendency of the spectacular in the experi- 


: *The New Psychology. By E. W. Scripture, Ph.D. 
Yale Psychological Laboratory Contemporary Science Se- 


ries. Cloth. 500 pp. 124 illustrations. Price, $1.25. 
Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 


ment to dissipate thought, or, at least, divert thinking. 
‘Che aithor appears to be a better experimenter than 
thinker, a better recorder of what he reads than critic 
of the psychologists. 

A good example of the opinion the professor has of 
himself and of some other people may be seen in the 
dashing way in which he disposes of a man like 
Aristotle, who found “a few superficial observations 
a basis of a fabric of speculation,” sufficient indeed for 
the “most widely-reaching conclusions,” while for the 
other fellows of that day, like Plato and Socrates, 
“even these few observations were not necessary.” — If 
ihere be in modern writing anything akin to the ease 
with which Aristotle and other great thinkers of the 
early times are bowed off the stage because they were 
not “observers” or experimenters, it has not come to 
our knowledge. It does not save the author from the 
consequences of his estimate of Aristotle that he com- 
pares him with Galilei, for the only excuse for the 
introduction is to compare himself and associates wit! 
Galilei, in that they are brushing away Aristotle’s phil- 
osophy as Galilei brushed away the astronomical ideas 
of Aristotle’s time. 
tion. The student world very generally hopes for 
something worth while from the new psychology, and 
is waiting patiently for the genius,—the Copernicus, 
the Galilei, the Newton, of the new psychology. But 
ii is not enough that they dispose of Aristotle, Locke, 
Bacon, Fichte, Kant, and Hegel by bowing them off 
the stage in a patronizing manner, nor is it enough 
that they set up the machinery for experiment—Pro- 
fessor Scripture’s chief pride in the American phase 
of the new psychology is that we contribute “the best 
machine shops and best trained mechanics”; we want 
think. Machines and 
mechanics, good eyes and ears, will never give us a 
new psychology; that can only come through a brain) 
man. It would be strange indeed if the two thousand 
years had not given us some knowledge of facts thai 
Aristotle did not have at conmand, but it will be time 
enough to ridicule him when America produces a man 
of intellectual power to make “widely-reaching con 
The student world welcomes “the best 


This is begging the whole ques- 


rome genius who ean 


clusions.’ 
machine shops and best trained mechanics,” and all 
skill of experimenters, but these are but the prelude 
to the psychological Galilei for whom we are patiently 
waiting. Prefessor Scripture has made a valuable 
contribution te the record of experiments, but these 
will be of slight value till we have a man to do some 
thinking of Aristotelian strength. Professor Serip- 
ture is giving us a prelude merely to some masterpiece 
on the new psychology, for which the student world is 
anxiously waiting. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISION. 


GOOD CONTRACT AND ILLEGAL DISCHARGE. 

A teacher entered into a written contract of em- 
ployment with a school district in Nebraska for the 
term of three months, commencing at a stated time, 
with option to her to teach the school year if satis- 
faction was given. She taught under the contract the 
three months, exercised the option given her, and 
remained in the employ without objection another 
three months, when she was discharged without good 
or sufficient cause, before the close of the school year. 
Under these circumstances, the supreme court o! 
Nebraska now holds, Wallace v. School Dist. No. 27, 
69 N. W. Rep. that the services rendered after 
the first three months were performed under said con 
tract, and a new contract was not necessary to bind 
the district for the entire school year. In the absence 
of a stipulation in the contract to the contrary, unde! 
the existing statute in Nebraska, the court says, © 
qualified teacher cannot be discharged at the pleasure 
of the district, but only where just cause exists there 
If a teacher duly employed in the public schools 
for a specified period is dismissed by the school board 
prior to the expiration of the term of employment. 
without being shown to be incompetent, or for other 
good cause, the court accordingly further holds, th 
district is liable therefor. 


ano 
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THE WEEK 1N REVIEW. 

The heart of every schoolboy, past or present, who 
ever thundered forth the resonant lines of “Old Tron- 
sides” from a school platform ought to thrill to-day, 
as the centennial anniversary of the launching of that 
old frigate, the Constitution, is being celebrated at 
Boston, where she first took the water. The contrast 
between the navy of her day and that of the present 
is emphasized by the assembling at Boston of seven 
great battleships and armored cruisers, the Towa, 
Massachusetts, Texas, New York, Maine, Indiana. 
and Brooklyn. An historical address by Senator 
Lodge, the reading of “Old Tronsides” * Professor 
Churchill, and singing by school children form a part 
of the exercises, and there is to be a parade of marines 
and sailors, and the naval brigade: and the governor 
and mayor, secretary of the navy and other important 
The 


huilder of the old frigate could scarcely have antici- 


functionaries participate in the ceremonies, 


pated that she would still be afloat a century after her 
launching to receive such tributes as these: but like 
many others of that early day, he “builded better than 
he knew.” In the circular relating to her launching, 
in which he cautioned the public against over-crowd- 
ing or approaching too near, he described the ship as 
a powerful agent of national justice. Such she 
proved to be, in many a hard fight in which she took 
heavy odds; and such also are the splendid battleships 
of the North Atlantic squadron, assembled to-day in 
It will be a good thing if the retelling of 
her gallant deeds quickens public interest in the navy 
of to-day. 


her honor. 


* * 

The retirement of the venerable Justice Field from 
the supreme bench of the United States is an incident 
of unusual interest. Tle reached, ten years ago, the 
age at which he might have retired, and for several 
years past he has not been able to carry the full work 
of his laborious office; but he had a perhaps pardon- 
able desire to exceed the limit of service of any of his 
predecessors, and that rugged health and tenacious 
hold upon life which appear to chara rize the Field 
family enabled him to do so. He has been upon the 
supreme bench since 1863, and this, with his previous 
service on the supreme bench of California, gives him 
He took his 
seat on the supreme bench when the nation was half- 
way through the Civil war; and he has had a part in 


a judicial career of about forty years. 


the decision of all the impor‘ant questions that arose 
during that period, and iv. the later years of recon- 
struction. There is liti'e that is spectacular about 
the supreme court: it never plays to the galleries, as 
congress not infrequently does; and its ordinary deci- 
sions attract small notice outside of the legal profes- 
sion. Yet its work in building up the structure of 
law which underlies all our institutions is of the ut- 
inost importance; and thoughtful students of Ameri- 
can history cannot fail to accord a high place to the 
dignity, ability, and unquestioned integrity and dis- 


interestedness of the justices of the Supreme court. 
* * * 


It must have been a proud day for Emperor Wil- 
liam when he received froin the sultan a gift of can- 
non captured from the Greeks during the brief war 
of last spring. His autographie letter of acknowl- 
cdgment expresses appreciation in terms that are 
fairly effusive, and adds a tribute to the moderation 
of the sultan and an avowal of cordial friendship. 
Remembering that Emperor William is at the head of 
a great Christian empire, and that the potentate from 
whom he received the gift and to whom he sent the 
letter of grateful same 
“Abdul the Damned” who has slaughter a hundred 
thousand Armenians, and is at this moment triumph- 
ing over his weak Christian neighbor, Greece, this 
The 
only visible results which have come from the so- 
called concert of the six great Christian powers are 
the humiliation of Greece for daring to lift a hand 


acknowledgment is the 


exchange of courtesies wears a curious aspect. 


for the Christian Cretans; and the rejuvenation of the 
once decrepit Ottoman empire. It is the sultan now 
who is dictating terms and pressing his suggestions 
upon the powers; the days when the ambassadors lec- 
tured him at Constantinople, however vainly, are 
over. Bulgaria, for whose sake Russia went to war 
with Turkey, is now a firm ally of her former op- 
pressor, and has a hundred thousand men to assist 
her, when called upon; and apparently the sultan is 
sure of the powerful backing of Germany, if not in 
open alliance, in other ways nearly as effective. 
* * * 

The formal reply of Spain to the representations 
made in behalf of the United States by Minister 
Woodford has not been received, at the time of writ- 
ing, but it has been foreshadowed in a semi-official 
despatch. If this is authentic, Spain replies in sub- 
stance that it is impossible to set a date for the ter- 
mination of the war in Cuba, but that the insurgents 
are almost subjugated and the end is near. There is 
added a polite but pointed intimation that the war 
would not have lasted so long had not the insurgents 
American filibusters. Whether 
this really is what Spain has said or means to say is 
There is no evi- 


received aid from 
not a matter of great consequence. 
dence of undue irritation at the inquiries of our gov- 
ernment, and that is something. It is not unreason- 
able that) Sagasta at Madrid, and Blanco at Havana 
should have a chance to try their new policy, whatever 
it may prove to be; but while the president would not 
he disposed to press Spain unduly, the action of con- 
gress cannot be safely predicted. It may be moder- 
ate, and it may not; and it must be regretted that 


“affairs have taken such a turn that the president is not 


likely to have anything of a definitely reassuring char- 
acter to report at the opening of the session.’ 
* * * 

The latest chapter in the sealing correspondence 
takes the form of a letter from Secretary Sherman 
io Lord Salisbury, in which he expresses surprise at 
the refusal of England to participate in a sealing 
conference with Japan and Russia, and hints at verbal 
conmiunications as well as written in which the scope 
of the proposed conference was long ago indicated to 
him. The letter intimates a willingness to engage 
in a conference limited to the United States, Great 
Britain, and Canada; and the end is likely to be that 
two conferences will be held, one in which the United 
States, Japan, and Russia will take part, and the other 
representing our own, the British, and the Canadian 
governments. The Russian and Japanese delegates 
have already arrived, and must be surprised at the 
situation. The complication is as unnecessary as it is 
awkward. Lord Salisbury was informed by Ambas- 
sador Hay, July 29, that Russia and Japan were to be 
invited; and if he had stated his objections then, the 
plans could have been modified to suit him. In view 
of all the circumstances, it is rather exasperating to 
find the leading English papers treating the invitation 
to Russia and Japan as an afterthought of ours, in- 
tended to embarrass England. One reason for this is 
that the British government omitted from its Blue- 
hook of sealing correspondence Mr. Hay’s letter of 
July 29; and apparently some of the English papers 
are still ignorant that the matter was communicated 
to Lord Salisbury at that early date. 

* * * 

The first reports of the special election in New 
Jersey did injustice to the people of that state, so far 
as the constitutional amendment prohibiting the 
jegalizing of any form of gambling goes. So far from 
heing defeated. the amendment proves to have been 
adopted, though by an extremely narrow majority,— 
ebout seven hundred in a total of nearly one hundred 
ard forty thousand. As has happened more than 
once before, it was the vote of the country districts 
which saved the cause of morality. The first votes re- 
turned were, of course, those of the cities, and the 
majority against the amendment was so heavy that 


it seemed impossible that it could be overcome. But 
as the figures from the country towns came in, the 
gambling fraternity checked their rejoicings, and the 
good people who had antagonized them took courage. 
The margin against the gamblers is small, but it is 
cfficial and it is sufficient. No future legislature, 
however corrupt, will be able to legalize the practices 
which have prevailed at Guttenberg and Clifton, nor 
to lessen any of the penalties attaching to the various 


forms of gambling. 
* * 


In an age not too greatly addicted to moral enthu- 
siasms, the passing away of such a man as Neal Dow 
calls for at least a word. It is not necessary to thrash 
over again the old question, “Does prohibition pro- 
hibit?” to recognize the service which this resolute 
and courageous man, who lived far beyond the limit 
allotted by the Psalmist, rendered to his time. He be- 
gan the agitation against the saloon evil at a time when 
{o make the attack, in the radical manner which he 
chose, required courage of a high order. When he 
secured the enactment of the first prohibitory law,— 
the original “Maine law,”’—he did not rest satisfied, 
but as mayor of Portland he enforced the statute 
without fear or favor; and when weak points disclosed 
themselves, he did not give up the fight, but went to 
the legislature and had the law strengthened. What- 
ever virtue resides in prohibition was well tested by 
the father of it. He was as impervious to ridicule as 
he was proof against threats; and such mistakes as he 
made were never of the sordid or calculating kind. 
In his death the country has lost not only a temperance 
leader of more than ordinary power, but a capital 
specimen of robust and conscientious manhood. 


CHICAGO AND THEREABOUTS. 

Five thousand persons viewed the drawings of the 
children in the public schools at the Art Institute.—— 
There is more pressure upon the board of education for 
additional schoolrooms than ever before.——Chicago Uni- 
versity has celebrated its fifth birthday, with Kev. Dr. A. 
H. Bradford as orator. The students marched in cap and 
gown.- Lake Forest University has a new president, Dr. 
J. G. K. McClure.——The receipts of the pension fund of 
the Chicago teachers were $72,943, of which $13,748 was 
paid out in pensions.--—-Professor Hermann Edward von 
Holst, the eminent historian, and head of the department 
of history in Chicago University, has been ill all summer, 
but has resumed university duties. 


The new public school course of study, with radical 
changes all along the line, has gone into effect. It is an 
attempt to place the schools of a large city ona thoroughly 
“modern” educational basis. Mrs. J. N. Crouse and 
Elizabeth Harrison have had a great success in their 
mothers’ and kindergartners’ meeting. Among. their 
speakers were Mari R. Hofer, Mrs. Mary Miller, Josephine 
C. Locke, Flora J. Cook, John M. Coulter, Wilbur F. Jack- 
man, Denton J. Snider, Jean Carpenter, Grace Fulmer, 
Helen Lloyd, Meredyth Woodward, Julia KE. Bulkley, An- 
nie E. Bryan, and Alice H. Putnam. 


The teachers of Chicago, about half of them, will not 
draw their salaries on the October pay day, because the city 
controller and the board of education differ regarding 
their right to use a certain $110,000 in his possession for 
teachers’ salaries. This difference grows out of the 
fact that the board receives $750,000 for rents and leases. 
——The town of Cicero also has a “misunderstanding” 
between the city treasurer and board of education, be- 
cause the treasurer says the increase of the superin- 
tendent’s salary from $1,800 to $2,300 was illegal, so that 
he will not pay any teachers’ salaries.——-The Chicago 
teachers’ salary list in September was $30,000 more than 
in September, 1896..——-Corporation Counsel Charles S. 
Thornton is very much in evidence just now. He repre- 
sented Mayor Harrison at the dedication of the public 
library, making the official address and receiving the 
keys in the name of the city.--—-The Chicago Kindergar- 
ten Club met at their rooms, 40 Randolph street, on Octo- 
ber 9..—-Morgan park has had a “hidden gift,” or rather, 
a gift from a “hidden giver,” by means of which a $45,000 
building has been erected. It now transpires the “hid- 
den man” was John D. Rockefeller.———Chicago pupils 
are still thirsty, the filters being pronounced a failure, 
and in some schools they are watered by the use of pails, 
as in the old district school.———Chief Engineer Waters 
declines to act as pension trustee.——The Chicago board 
of education is to have $150,000 less than last year, and 
they need $300,000 more. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


GRADUATE COURSES, 1897-1598,” By C, 
Harvard, Editor-in-Chiet. New York: The Macmilla 
Company. 156 pp. Price, 25 cents. e : 
After five years of careful planning and exper — 

the “Graduate Courses” handbook seems safely assure’ 

of its standing as a permanent, reliable reference book, 

a trustworthy guide for the use of all who are con- 

cerned in any way With the course of higher education in 
America. The handbook originated in the desire of a few 
earnest stucents, who had gathered at Cambridge, that 
they might have the means of answering most satisfac- 
torils the constant stream of inquiries addressed to the 
cfficers of the Harvard Graduate Club by ambitious 
younger students anxious to know where they might best 
continue their studies, where the facilities in this or that 
yranch of learning were most complete, where the ablest 
men might be found. The handbook has answered all 
these questions, and each year it gives the most reliable 
statements obtainable, furnished in nearly every instance 
by the responsible officials of the different institutions, 
of the programme of studies offered to advanced students 
by the twenty-three American colleges and universities 
to which students who wish to perfect themselves in one 
or aleother line may safely be referred. The handbook 
has now passed beyond the period of the nursery, when 
it needed the fostering help of university appropriations, 
and its effairs will be henceforth managed through a regu- 
lar publishing house, and, fortunately, through the house 
which has always shown itself most ready to do all in its 
power te promote whatever concerned the welfare of 
higher education. 

The han@book will, of course, continue to be the official 
publication of the federation of graduate clubs, and each 
volume contains the report of the proceedings at the meet- 
ing held annually during the Christmas holidays, as weli 
as the officers of the graduate clubs which now flourish 
in each of the institutions represented. How powerful an 
influence these clubs exercise is being shown most satis- 
factorily by the disgrace which their action brings upon 
any college which still ventures to confer, honoris causa, 
the essentially scholarly degree of Ph.D. The editor of 
the haidkook is elected by the federation, and he is as- 
sisted by a board of one member from each of the graduate 
clubs represented. The standard from the first has been 
of the highest, and if, as many think, there is a strong 
tendency towards better facilities and opportunities for 
advanced study, and towards higher standards of study 
and instruction, this is due, in very large measure, to Dr. 
C. “A. Luuiway amd the handbook which he has so ably 
conceived and edited. 


and as 


THEORY. OF THOUGHT AND KNOWLEDGE. By 
Borden P. Bowne, Boston University. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Cloth. (6x9.) 389 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Professor Bowne is always heroic, keen, and clear, and 

in each of these particulars he is at his best in this work. 
ffe evidently has no respect for much of the modern 
speculation which, from his standpoint, is not only worth- 
lecs, but mischievous. For him there is little attractive- 
ness in, the present tendency to overdo devotion to sense 
perception on the one hand, and worship for classification 
on the other. He is as confident of his position as of ex- 
istence itself, and to him thought is an organic‘ “activity” 
which vufolds from within and can never be put together 
from without by the “mechanical juxtaposition and asso- 
ciation of sense impressions.” The laws of thought he 
seeks in thought itself as “immanent principles of mental 
action.”’ He has no patience with any claim that thought 
is a “deposit or precipitate of sense experience.” 

No other book recently written on philosophy gives 
such comfort to a devout mind, or to one trained in rev- 
erence for intellectual supremacy who has felt as though 
the foundations were trembling beneath his feet. Profes- 
sor Bowne shows such an one that there is no upheaval 
and no overturning, but merely a slight transient tremor 
of an earthquake which lasted for a moment and did no 
harm, the length and effect of the shock being terribly 
magnified because it awakened him from restful slumber. 
Professor Bowne speaks with assurance of the “impossi- 
bility of any tenable theory of knowledge except on a 
theistic basis,” and the whole sway and sweep of the book 
is upon this assurance. Persons living on the plane of 
instinct and hearsay have no intellectual difficulty re- 
garding the volitional or practical nature of belief. but 
those entering upon the life of reflection without insight 
into this fact are sure to lose themselves in “theoretical 
impotence or in practical impudence.”” The author's re- 
spect (?) for much that is written upon philosophical 
vagaries may be suspected by his reference to some of it 
as “pompous nothingness.’” Many a grave and dignified 
phrase, when reduced to its lowest terms, “sinks to. 
below, the wisdom of the nursery.”’ He does not think a 
“mirage of rhetoric” is philosophy 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Miss Muloch. 

Beautiful Luxembourg Edition, 540. Boston: Thomas 

VY. Crowell & Co. 

This masterpiece in modern British fiction celebrates 
its fortieth birthday by appearing in a heautiful new dress 
every way worthy its distinguished honors. [In 1857, Miss 
Dinah Maria Muloch,-who became Mrs. Craik in 1865. 
issued “John Halifax, Gentleman,” her most popular 
novel, and the most serviceable book ever written for the 
secial and industrial dignity of labor. Miss Muloch was 
then thirty-seven, and sinee her first serious work, “The 
Ogilvies,” at twenty-eight, she had produced “Olive” and 
“The Head of the Family... Miss Muloch’s « hildhood life 
Was sadcered by the unjust treatment received by hey 
mother at the hands of her father. a clergyman, whose 
domestic life was not up to his pulpit professions. This 

influenced her through life, and there was evei present a 
mission for all women on the one hand, and for brainy 
poor inen on the other. Few novels have held the neart 
ana imaginetion of the many so strongly as has “John 


Halifax, Gentleman,” the “Unele Tom's Cabin” of the 


ire-carne. She drew a picture never to be forgotten 


of a gentleman by instinct, but not by social position, a 
middle-class business man, an inventor, who solved cer- 
tain preblems of capital and labor. Her ideal that the 
true aristocracy is that of “the best men of the country” 
bas done much for humanity. 


THE GIRL RANCHERS OF THE SAN COULEE. A 
Story for Girls. By Mrs. Carrie L. Marshall. Illus- 
trated by Ida Waugh. Philadelphia: The Penn Pub- 
lishing Company. 222 pp. 

“We Buy a Sheep Ranch” is the title of the first chapter 
of this story. The ‘‘we” includes a whole family, Hugh, 
the invalid father, Aunt Matilda, Elsie, who writes this 
story, Florence, and Vevie, the three daughters. The 
mother died when Vevie was a tiny baby. The question 
of a change is agitated. and the decision is reached that 
they will buy a sheep ranch. They leave the old homestead 
and cross the plains in a “prairie schooner” to San Coulee. 
It proves a perilous journey, but they finally reach their 
new home in safety, and the daughters, under the direc- 
tion of Aunt Matilda and their father, enter with zeal upon 
the duties of this unique enterprise in woman’s sphere. 
To understand the trials they have to endure and the diffi- 
culties they have to overcome, the story must be read. 
The author has given vivid descriptions of the accidents 
and incidents of their strange life, and of the scenes 
through which they passed. But these girl ranchers make 
a financial success, and not only pay Mr. Seaton, of whom 
they purchased the ranch, in full, but finally detect him 
stealing their flock, and compel him to pay a large price 
for it, leaving them a fortune, with which they are able 
to become the active working principals of a profitable 
fruit ranch. 


IN BROOK AND BAYOU; OR, LIFE IN THE STILL 
WATERS. By Clara Kern Bayliss. Appletons’ Home 
Reading Books. Edited by William T. Harris, LL.D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 175 pp. 

The announcement of any series of books edited by Dr. 
William T. Harris, United States commissioner of edu- 
caticn, is en educational event of no slight proportions, 
and this series, ‘“Appletons’ Home Reading Books,” is as 
much of a school as home event. Dr. Harris points out 
that the new education takes two directions, one toward 
close, skillful observation, and the other toward syste- 
matic home reading. He might have said that the one 
puts brains behind the eye out of books, and the other in 
books; the one is out-of-door use of the eyes and the 
other in door use; the one is seeing what is going on in 
the world, and the other is seeing what others have seen 
going on in the world. 

The “Home Reading Books” are to be of four classes— 
dealing with natural history, natural philosophy, history, 
including biography and ethnology, and literature. This 
study of life in still waters is unique in the style of treat- 
ment, is beautifully illustrated,—several colored charts,— 
and in every way the author has popularized the subject 
without sacrificing scientific accuracy. 


DUNTONIAN VERTICAL. Boston and Chicago: 
Thompsou, Brown, & Co. Six Numbers, 96 cents per 
dozen; and short course in six numbers, 72 cents per 
dozen, 

The author's motto is ‘“Easy to read, easy to write, easy 
to teach.” There has been no event which so completely 
substantiates the charm that vertical writing has come to 
stay as the issue of a ‘“‘Duntonian Vertical.’’” The Dun- 
icnian was one of the earliest of the writing systems, and 
has maintained its hold of the public as a system with 
principles based upon philosophy, and when the Dunto- 
nian authors and publishers put the same intellectual skill 
into the development of a vertical hand to which they are 
Willing to attach the name Duntonian, it is because they 
think that vertical penmanship has come to stay. 

The first three books retain “guide lines” in the copy 
and faint guide lines for the pupil; the higher books aban- 


con them in both copy and lines for writing. The copjes 

are pure vertical, but retain many characteristics of +h¢ 

classic Dusitonian hand. Each book has directions on jn. 
side cover pages. Letter forms are simple, and the letters 
are connected. 

FIRST BOOK IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, sy 
Ralph §S. Tarr. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
66 Fifth Avenue. Cloth. 368 pp. Illustrated. Price. 
$1.10. 

This is in every sense the “new physical geograpny’ 
skillfully and attractively presented. It is a thorough|, 
scientific werk, and yet its treatment is so elementary 
that it may be used profitably in the ninth grade of th, 
gvainmar schools. This book is packed with information 
needed by every grammar school pupil, but what signifje, 
vastly more, the pupil gets this information in a way that 
gives thorough discipline—in observation, careful reading. 
discriminating thinking. This book is the best possil)|, 
proof cf the statement that all new science work depends 
for its value upon being rightly taught. This book is an 
admirable presentation of practical pedagogy. The bes; 
way to teach how a thing may be done in the best way js 
to dec it in that way. This is precisely what Professor 
Tarr does. There are 218 diagrams, photographs, and 
colorcd plates, all of which not only beautify the book, }yt 
add materially to its clearness and force. 


“OLD IRONSIDES,” THE FRIGATE CONSTITU- 
TION. Delightfully Gotten Up. Malden, Mass.: E. M. 
Perry. Price, 25 cents. 

In this inexpensive form is to be had a.beautiful book- 
let with Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ poem, “Old Iron- 
sides,’”’ with one of the best portraits of Dr. Holmes that 
has appeared, an historical sketch of the vessel, and sey- 
eral beautiful full-page illustrations. 


A CORRECTION. 


The price of Scudder’s New History (Sheldon & Co 
New York) is $1.00, instead of 60 cents, which figure is for 
exchange, and not for introduction, as stated in the Journal 
of September 2d. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Curious Homes and Their Tenants.’”’ By James Carter Beard. 


Price, 65 cents.—*The Story of Germ Life.” By H. W. Conn. 
Price, 40 cents. —‘French Stumbling-Blocks and Easy Stepping 
Stones.” By Francis Tarver. Price, $1.00.—‘‘ Natural History.” 


—"Bibliography of Education.” By Will 8. Monroe. Price, $2.00 
—‘‘Uncle Sam's Secrets.” By Oscar Phelps Austin. Price, 75 cents 
—'The Hall of Shells.””. By Mrs. A.S. Hardy. Price,60 cents. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. : 

“The Epie of Hades.” By Sir Lewis Morris. Price, $1.00.— 
“Tanglewood Tales for Girls and Boys.”’ By Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Price, 75 cents.—*‘'Rollo at Play.” By Jacob Abbott. Price, 75 
cents. ——‘Rollo at Work.” By Jacob Abbott. Price, 75 cents. Bos- 
ton: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“Introductory Course in Quantitive Analysis.” By Percy Norton 
Evans. Price, 55 cents.——''The Study of Mediwval History by the 
Library Method for High Schools.” By M.S. Getchell. Price, 55 
cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. ‘ 

“John Harvey.’ By Anon Moore. Price, $1.00. Chicago: Char'es 
H. Kerr & Co. 

“Over the Andes.”” By Hezekiah Butterworth Price, $1.50 —‘“A 
Successful Venture.” By Ellen Douglass Deland. Price, $150. 
Boston: W, A. Wilde & Co 

“The Witch Persecutions.”’ Edited by George L. Burr. — Price, 50 
cents. Philadelphia: Department of History of the University ot 
Pennsylvania. 

“Praise Songs.”’ Compiled by Arthur H. Dadwwun. New York 
Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 

“Gems of School Song.”’ Selected and edited by Carl Betz. Price, 
70 cents. the Year in Myth and Song.’’ By Florence Ho! 
brook. Price, 60 cents New York: American Book Company. 

“The Love Affairs of Some Famous Men,”’ Price, 81.50. New York 
Frederick A, Stokes Company. 


DO YOU WANT GOLD? 


Everyone desires to keep informed on Yukon, the Klondyke. 
and Alaskan gold fields. Send 10c. for large Compendium 
of vast information and big color map to Hamilton Pub. Co.. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


A RADICAL CHANGE. 


A radical change in the methods and matter in Arithmet 


leas 


is demanded by thoughtful teachers everywhere. This change cannot 
be made while the pupils in the fifth and sixth grades are confronted 
with “three-story fractions,” with “examples” in which the thing exem 
plified is lost in long rows of mere figures, and with problems suited 


only to maturity. 


' SCIENCE, OR ART ? 
| Professor Hall’s Books I. and II. occupy precisely the same 
antate relation to the science of arithmetic that the DeGarmo’s Languag: 


Lessons do to the science of language. There is a “gradual but con 


stant inductive approach” to the science of arithmetic through its art. 


The Werner Avthmeties 


TO EDUCATORS : 


We desire correspondence with those who feel that th 


th 


present methods in the teaching of arithmetic are unsatisfactory an: 


who wish to acquaint themselves with a Series of Arithmetics that leads 


the most advanced thought upon this subject. 


Real Number Lessons 


WERNER SCHOOL-BOOK 


IN TWO BOOKS. 
By Prot. Frank H. Hall. 


COMPANY 


Educational Publishers. 


NEW VORK: 
Sand Bast 16th Street, 


CHICAGO: 


160-174 Adame Street, 


BOSTON 
110 Boyleton Street. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’ 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


NEW BOOKS 


A First Book 
in 
Writing English 


By Epwin Hersert Lewis, Pa.D., 
Associate Pro‘essor of English in Lewis Institute and in the University of Chicago. 


12mo. Buckram. ‘Price, 80 cents. 


RECENT ADOPTIONS 
State of Washington. 
Swarthmore Grammar School, Pa. 
University of South Dakota, Vermilion, 8. D. 


High School, New Bedford, Mass. 
“ East Orange, N. J. 
East Saginaw, Mich. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. - West Bay City, Mich. 
University of South, Sewanee, Tenn. Sheldon, Ia. 

Golden, Colo. Dows, Ia. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. vi sa La Porte, Ind. 
Glastonbury, Ct. tig ef Columbus, Ind. 
Nevada State University. _ ” South Bend, Ind. 
Cazenovia Seminary, Cazenovia, N. Y. Victor, Colo. 

Athens, Ga. Fe Georgetown, Colo. 
Nashville, Tenn. Youngstown, Ohio. 


First Book 
in 
Physical Geography 


By RALPH S. TARR, B.S., 


Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography in Cornell University. 


12mo. Half Leather. Price, $1.10, Net. 


RECENT ADOPTIONS 


State of Kansas. High School, Huntingdon, Ind. 


State of Missouri. “ “6 Tuscola, Ill. 
High School, New York City. ee wh Elgin, Il. 
Binghamton, N. Y. Missouri Valley, Ia. 
Hartford, Ct. Howell, Mich. 
Normal Training School, Denver, Colo. es Mankato, Minn. 
High School, Madison, Ind. $8 ve Casselton, N. D. 
Portland, Ind. Yankton, S. D. 
“ Columbus, Ind. Wesleyan Female College, Macon, Ga. 


¥ = Flora, Ind. Westbrook Seminary, Deering, Me. 


The 
Public School Arithmetic 


BASED ON 


McLellan and Dewey’s “Psychology of Number.”’ 
By J. A. McLELLAN, A.M., LL.D., and A. F. Ames, A.B., 


President Ontario Normal College. Supt. of Schools, Riverside, Il. 


12mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


English Literature 


By Sroprorp A. Brooke, M.A., 
Author of “The History of Early English Literature.” 


Revised Edition. 16mo. 90 cents. 


“From a careful examination it seems to me to have many advantages 
over the books on the subject now in use. It’s wise omission of topics of 
no practical use, the clearness of its methods and problems, and its neat 
typography appeal to every teacher who has occasion to deplore the bulky 
and involved arithmetiecs in so many of our schools.”.—GrorGe GILBERT, 


Principal Chester Academy, Chester, Pa. 


“This is a singularly handsome book, and is sure to be, for its real merit 
as well as the fame of its author as an expert in English literature, largely 
used in our schools, and a weleome addition to the private library.’—C., P. F. 
Bancrort, Principal Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


The Outlines 
Of Physics 


An Elementary Text-Book. 


By Epwarp L. NIcHOLs, 
Professor of Physics in Cornell University. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.40. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


“T note extreme clearness and simplicity of explanation in the text; all 
useless details are omitted, and the author aims at his point at once, so that 
one cannot help reading ideas instead of words. Another plan, which seems 


” tome to be an excellent one, is the placing of the descriptive text before the 


experiment to be performed, so that the experiments serve to verify the 
author’s statements. . . . Good judgment shown in selecting simple apparatus 
for performing the experiments. As an all-round up-to-date book it is the 
best I have ever seen.”—R. Wrsitey Burnuam, //igh School, Glou-ester, 
Mass. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


READY SHORTLY. 


An Elementary Botany for 
High Schools 


By L. H. BAILEy, 


Professor of Horticulture in the Cornell University. 


READY IN SEPTEMBER. NOW READY. 


A Student’s History of the 
United States 


By EDWARD CHANNING, 
Professor of History in Harvard University. 


Laboratory Practice for Begin- 
ners in Botany 


By A. SETcHELL, Pu. D., 


Professor of Botany in the University of California. 


With Numerous Illustrations by HoLpswortH. a 16mo. Cloth. pp. xiv.+199. Price, 90 cents, ne. 


READY IN SEPTEMBER. 


Elementary English Grammar 
for the Use of Schools 


By G. R. CARPENTER, 


Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia 
University. 


FIRST YEAR'S COURSE READY IN SEPTEMBER, 


By CHARLES F. 


Professor of Languages im Stevens Institute of Technology. 


This book is intended for beginners either in the 


Kroeh’s Three Year Preparatory primary schools, or in the secondary schools. It is 
Course in French 


Covering all the requirements for admission to Uni- directions, but in directing w 
versities, Colleges, and Schools of Science. 


Kroeu, A. M., 


not intended to hamper teachers with too explicit 


tain details and leave them free to suggest further 


work and thought upon each subject. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLV1.—No. 15. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful, and harmless stimu- 
lant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me, 
says: ‘| have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaus- 
tion, with gratifying results. I have 
prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of wervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGEGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 22: Norfolk County Teachers’ 
Association, Boston, Mass. 

October 22: Worcester County Teachers’ 
Association, Fitchburg, Mass. 

October 28, 29, and 30: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, R. I. 

October 29: Middlesex County Teachers’ 
Association, Boston, Mass. 

October 29: Franklin County Teachers’ 
Association, Greenfield, Mass. 

October 29: Hampden County Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Mass. 

October 29: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Lawrence, Mass. 

October 29: Plymouth County Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Plymouth, Mass. 

October 29-30: Northern i:linois State 
Teachers’ Association, Streater, II. 

November 5: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 

November 12: Northwest Middlesex 
County Teachers’ Association, Ayer, 
Mass. 

November 25-26: North Central Kansas 
Association, Junction City, san. 

November 25-27: Southeast Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Paola, Kan. 

November 25-27: Southwest Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, Greenfield, Mo. 

November 26-27: Northwestern Onio 
Teachers’ Association, Lima, O. 

November 26-27: Eastern Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association, Steubenville, O. 

November 26-27: Massachusetts Scace 
Teachers’ Association, Boston, Mass. 

December 28: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, Ia. 

December 28: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, Ia. 

December 28-30: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, Jefferson City, Mo. 


NEW ENGLAND, 
MAINE. 

WATERVILLE. seventy-seventh 
year of Colby University opened Septem- 
ber 23. Sixty-three freshmen and women 
entered. President Charles F. Meserve of 
Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C., delivered 
the opening address, upon “Some Present 
Tendencies in Higher Education.” 

NEW HARBOR. The twelfth annual 
session of the Lincoln County Teachers’ 
Association was held here October 1 and 2. 
The attendance was large and the exer- 
cises very interesting. State Superintend- 
ent Stetson delivered an address on 
“Means of Growth,” applied to the im- 
provement of our schools. 

President Harris of the University of 
Maine has been elected to represent the 
state colleges and experiment stations at 
the memorial in honor of the late Presi- 
dent Walker of the Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

UA curious old diploma was found in 
Gardner recently. It was given by the 

Maine Medical school to Jesse Pike of 


Litchfield of Lincoln county January 14, 
1824, four years after Maine became a 
state. At the beginning two lines of 
poetry read as follows:— 
“He desired to know the powers of herbs 
and art of healing, 
And to practice in a humble way the 
‘silent arts.’ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Master Samuel Swan's 
eighticth birthday was celebrated October 
4th. Mr. Swan began his work as teacher 
in Sharon, and was teacher in the Train- 
ing Field school in Charlestown, and the 
Mathews and Phillips schools in Boston. 
—-Professor George Howard Darwin, M. 
A. F. &., LL.D., is now on his way to 
America, and will deliver ten lectures in 
the Lowell institute course. Professor 
Darwin is recognized in the world of 
science as the great authority on the 
theory and prediction of the ocean’s tides. 
——More than 300 former pupils of old 
Boylston school attended a reunion at the 
United States hotel on the evening of Oc- 
tober 4. P. F. McDonald presided. Stir- 
ring music was furnished by the St. 
Augustine cadet band of South Boston. 
Mayor Quincy opened the after-dinner 
speaking.——The free evening drawing 
schools of the city are now open for reg- 
istration. Instruction is given in me- 
chanical, architectural, and  free-hand 
work. The schools are located at the 
Mechanic Art high school, Belvedere 
street, Back Bay, at Charlestown, Rox- 
bury, East Boston, and in the English 
high school building on Warren avenue, 
Boston.—Samuel F. Hubbard, chairman 
of the school committee on truant officers, 
has made his report to the school board. 
It is an admirably prepared report. He 
devoted but little space to statistics. That 
part shows that 22,863 cases were investi- 
gated, of which 5,620 were found to be 
truants. This is about eight per cent. of 
the number reported in the school census 
as attending the public schools. He main- 
tains that the truant children should be 
reformed rather than punished.——At the 
meeting of the school board, October 12, 
Lieutenant Erasmus M. Weaver, U. S. A., 
was elected military inspector in the pub- 
lic schools, on the tenth ballot, fifteen bal- 
lots having been taken at a previous meet- 
ing. Lieutenant Weaver is now stationed 
at Fort Warren.——The school board has 
received the printed statistics of the 
schools, showing the number of children 
of school age, taken at the May census, 
was 81,947. The average number of pupils 
belonging to the schools was 70,892; aver- 
age attendance, 62,575; number attending 
June 30. 1897, 69,735. In the grammar 
grades there were 34,015, and in the pri- 
mary 27,688. The total expenditures ag- 
gregated $3,033,006.69, of which $1,663,- 
792.74 went for salaries of instructors. 
There was an income of $40,438.51, making 
the net expenditures for public schools 
$2,992,568.18.——Professor N. A. Joly, who 
has been for over twenty years a partner 
and collaborator of Professor Berlitz, has 
arrived in Boston to take charge of “Nhe 
Berlitz School of Languages here. Profes- 
sor Joly is well known in New York, 
Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, and other 
cities where the Berlitz schools, under his 
direction, have been unusually popular 
and successful. At the recent meeting 
of the New England Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Dr. 
Cecil F. P. Bancroft, principal of the An- 
dover Academy; vice-presidents, Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard and Edward G. Coy; 
secretary and treasurer, Ray Greene 
Huling: executive committee, President 
Elmer H. Capen, vresident Eliot, Edward 
G. Coy, William DeWitt Hyde, Fred W. At- 
kinson, Mary A. Jordan, Harlan P. Amen, 
principal of Phillips Exeter Academy; 
committee to confer with the commission 
of colleges on admission examinations, 
Charles B. Gough, George W. Rollins, and 
Daniel S. Sanford; committee on arange- 
ment for social meetings, Thomas B. 
Lindsay, William E. Huntington, and 
Joseph R. Taylor. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY. Of the class 
graduating last June, the following are 
now engaged in teaching in New Eng- 
land schools. Misses Pool, Chase, Cham- 
berlain, Ward, Chadbourne, and Glover. 
and Messrs. Crocker, Jeffers, and 
Sprague. 

EAST BOSTON. A mass meeting 
called to discuss the high school question 
decided in favor of the Marion-street site 
for the building. 

SOMERVILLE. Superintendent South- 
worth reports that there are 9,024 pupils 
registered in the public schools,—300 over 


CHILDREN TEETHING.” 
RS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP sho ] 

be used for children teething. It soothes the chiity 
softens the gums, allays all pain. cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 25 cts.a bottle. 


| rhe way people eat and 
drink has perilous conse- 
quences, Very few peop] 
know how to treat thei: 
stomachs. Eating too much 
or not enough; or the wrong 
kind of food; or at the wrong 
time—gets the digestive organs 
into such a thoroughly disor- 
dered condition that at last noth- 
| ing whatever can be digested. 
| When the appetite fails and the 
| liver becomes sluggish. the whole 
|! system is dragged down and deadened 
|! byimperfect nutrition. There is noth- 
ing in the world which «restores or- 
ganic tone and vigor so quickly and 
scientifically as Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery. 

It acts directly upon the nutritive organ- 
ism; it givgs the stomach power to extract a 
high perceNitage of nourishment from the 
food, and enables the liver to filter all bili- 
ous poisons out of the circulation; it puts 
the red, vitalizing life-giving elements into 
the blood, and builds up solid flesh, mus- 
cular force and healthy nerve-power. 

In all debilitated conditions and wasting 
diseases it is vastly superior to malt extracts 
or any mere temporary stimulants. It gives 
permanent strength. It is better than nau- 
seous emulsions, because it is agreeable to 
the weakest stomachs. 

Whenever constipation is one of the 
complicating causes of disease, the most 
perfect remedy is Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets, which are always effective, yet ab- 
solutely mild and harmless. There never 
was any remedy invented which can take 
their place. 

“In August, 1895, I was taken dowv with 
what my physician pronounced consumption,” 
writes Ira D. Herring, of Needmore, Levy Ca., 
Florida. ‘‘My trouble continued for several 
months. Four bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery cured me.” 


last year’s increase, principally in the 
West Somerville district, and that the 
schools in the Spring-hill district are 
badly overcrowded. 

At a meeting of the trustees of the 
Somerville public library held recently, an 
endowment fund of $1,000 was received 
from Mrs. Harriet Minot Laughlin, 
daughter of the late Isaac Pitman, who 
was the first librarian. This is the first 
contribution of the kind ever donated to 
the library. Librarian Hayes and Mrs. 
Laughlin will mutually agree upon the 
manner of its disposition. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. Williams College 
will soon have another fine society build- 
ing on its campus, being erected by the 
Delta Kappa Epsilon lodge. 

WORCESTER. The evening schools 
have opened with more than 500 scholars 
already enrolled, and more are coming. 
They will continue for twenty weeks. 
The high school has the largest number of 
students, some 275 the first day. 

Justus Dart, who has for three years 
been superintendent of schools at Charle- 
mont-Hawley, Florida-Rowe, and Monroe, 
has resigned to accept the superintendency 
at Ashby and Townsend. 

SALEM. The school board opened 
evening schools October 18—a class for 
boys in Town hall, and a class for girls in 
the high school building. 


WEYMOUTH. The cornerstone of a 
new $50,000 school building was laid Octo- 
ber 3, in the presence of a large assembly. 
Dr. William A. Drake, chairman of the 
school board, presided over the exercises, 
and the cornerstone was guided to its 
place by Miss Louise Humphrey, teacher 
in the North high school. Addresses 
were made by Dr. Drake, Judge Louis A. 
Cook, School Committeeman Bradford 
Hawes, Selectman Gordon Willis, Editor 
Martin E. Hawes, the Rev. William Hyde, 
and Superintendent I. N. Norcross. There 
was singing by the pupils of the North 
and South high schools. 


LYNN. In the recent celebration the 
schools of the city took an active part. 
The third division was made up of the 
school department. Superintendent of 
Schools O. B. Bruce walked proudly at its 
*head. Weber’s band, headed by a youth- 
ful drum major, came next. Then fol- 
lowed the classical high school battalion, 
in natty suits of blue, the English high 
school battalion next following, with uni- 
forms of duck trousers and blue blouses. 
The manual training school was repre- 
sented by a large float. The Corbett 
school pupils, carrying a banner, were 
next in line, and were followed by the 
pupils of the Pickering, Shepherd, Bur- 


rill, Whiting, Sanborn, and _ Ingalls 
schools, the marchers being decorate 
with American flags and badges, ang 
carrying banners with appropriate jn- 
scriptions. Next came the pupils of s;. 
Mary’s parochial school, and all along the 
line of march they were cheered vocifer- 
ously.——Phillips Emerson of Natick has 
been elected principal of the Corbett 
grammar school. 

GREENFIELD. Miss Jennie Prindle, 
for the past four years principal of the 
Chapman-street school, has resigned to 
accept a position in the Chelsea public 
schools. Miss Jessie A. Scott, a graduate 
of the Jobnson (Vt.) normal school, has 
been chosen to succeed Miss Prindle as 
teacher of the fifth grade, the principal- 
ship having been assigned to Miss Helen 
Anderson, the oldest teacher in point of 
service in the Chapman-street building. 

FRAMINGHAM. The Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, held in the state normal school build- 
ing, conducted by the state board of edu- 
cation October 6, was attended by a large 
number of teachers, and much interest 
was manifested. 

NEWTON. George Chandler, super- 
visor of nature study in the Newton 
schools, died at his home in Auburndale 
October 6, aged fifty-two years. 

QUINCY. At a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Quincy School Asso- 
ciation it was voted to hold the thirteenth 
annual reunion at the Thorndike, Bos- 
ton, on the evening of Nov. 9, at 7 o'clock. 

WELLESLEY. There are some thirty 
graduate students working at the college 
this *year in the ditferent departments of 
graduate instruction. This fact argues 
the growing number of students of mature 
scholarship with definite aims, and shows 
also that the faculty includes an increas- 
ing proportion of specialists qualified to 
broaden the scope of college instruction. 

TAUNTON. The public schools are 
overflowing for lack of accommodations. 
The evening schools will open October 25, 
to continue twelve weeks, three evenings 
each week. The industrial drawing 
school will open at the same time, to con- 
tinue sixteen weeks, two nights each week. 

AUBURNDALE. A practical applica- 
tion of housework is to be made in Lase!! 
Seminary, where in a house in the semi- 
nary grounds the students in turn will be 
put into it as housekeepers, cooks, wait- 
resses, etc. 

Tabor Academy, Dana M. Duston, princi- 
pal, has nearly three times as many stu- 
dents as when he went there four years 
ago, and more than ten times as many 
non-resident students as at that time. 

BROOKLINE. Two evening schools, 
one for boys, in the Lincoln school build- 
ing, in charge of George F. Spring, and one 
for girls, in the high school building, in 
charge of Miss E. B. McKenzie, opened 
October 11. 

The Brookline high school teachers 
hold monthly meetings, under the direc- 
tion of Head Master D. S. Sanford. The 
school committee have voted the expendi- 
ture of $900 for machinery for the manual! 
training department of the high school. 

WALTHAM. More than 200 entered 
the common schools, and nearly as many 
the commercial and drawing schools, a 
large increase over previous years. 

The directors of the North Shore sum- 
mer school have chosen officers for the 
ensuing year: President, Superintendent 
J. B. Gifford of Peabody; vice-president, 
Superintendent A. S. Safford of Beverly: 
secretary, Frank E. Hobart of Peabody: 
treasurer, Superintendent J. W. Perkins 
of Salem. The school will be held again 
at the Salem normal school. Six hundred 
were in attendance this year; 800 to 1,000 
are expected next year. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. A. L. Copeland, for- 
mer principal of Thomaston (Me.) gram- 
mar school, has been elected principal of 

an evening school in this city. 
PAWTUCKET. Edward F. Shea of La 


BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR 
CATARRH THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, 
as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the 
mucous surfaces. Such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions 
from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is tenfold to the good you can 
possibly derive from them. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no mer- 
cury, and is taken internally, acting di- 
rectly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure be sure you get the genuine. It is 
taken internally, and made in Toledo, O., 
by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 

Sold by druggists, price, 75 cents per 
bottle. 

Hali’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Salle Academy has been elected master of 
the Garden-street grammar school, in 
place of William P. Mudge, resigned. 
Miss Grace M. Lamphear has _ been 
elected principal of the Garden-street kin- 
dergarten. 
CONNECTICUT. 


MIDDLETOWN. The entering class at 
Wesleyan University is very large for the 
institution, 105 having been enrolled, 
which number will be increased. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. ‘The fall session of the 
Teachers’ College opened with a very large 
number of students. Its faculty has been 
strengthened by the appointment of an 
able corps of instructors. 

The New York trade school, which is 
located on the east side of the city, not 
far from the water’s edge, occupies an 
entire block, and is the largest and most 
complete school of its kind in this country. 
it has an endowment of $1,000,000. It was 
founded in 1881 by Colonel Richard 
Auchmuty. With all the money that 
is hecessary to meet its requirements, 
without stint or hindrance, the highest 
skilled mechanics are employed as 
teachers for the manual instruction, and 
scientific instruction is given by means of 
lectures, by handbooks and by diagrams 
illustrating both good and improper work. 
Here it is that 6,000 young men, of seven- 
teen years of age and upwards, have com- 
pleted a full course in printing, brick-lay- 
ing, plastering, plumbing, electrical work, 
blacksmithing, sign painting, sheet metal 
and cornice work, carpentry, house paint- 
ing, stone cutting, fresco painting, or 
steam fitting, and here « is that 800 stu- 
dents the past season worked away at 
bench and tool, bent upon getting a certifi- 
cate, which, when received from the New 
York trade school, is recognized in the 
trades as equal to one year’s apprentice- 
ship, or a diploma, the holder of which is 
recognized as an apprentice who has 
served for three years. ——The following is 
a comparative schedule of the salaries of 
men and women employed in the public 
schools: — 


PRINCIPALS’ SALARIES. 
ees 
sae whe 
eg ez! 
Highest salary...... $3,000 $1,700 $1,700 
Lowest salary....... 2,250 1,200 1,000 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 
First assistant.......$2,016 $1,056 $900 
Second assistant..... 1,728 960 834 
Third assistant ..... 1,656 873 774 
Fourth assistant..... 1,476 795 720 
Fifth assistant...... 1,332 726 672 


The Albany Normal College is the oldest 
of the state normal schools. It was 
opened in 1844. Then came the Oswego 
school, opened in 1863; that at Brockport, 
1867; * Fredonia, 1868; Cortland and 
Potsdam, each opened in 1869; Geneseo 
and Buffalo, each opened in 1871; New 
Paltz, Ulster county—the one nearest to 
New York City—opened in 1886; Oneonta, 
1887; and Plattsburg, 1890. This fall 
another one at Jamaica will be ready to ac- 
cept students. These eleven schools re- 
ceived from the state in 1895 more than 
$425,000, and that year graduated 715 


Teach Cc tiveA 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


ANTED, TRUSTWORTHY AND ACTIVE 
} gentlemen or ladies to travel for respon- 
sible, established house in New England. Monthly 
$65.00 and expenses. Position steady. Reference. 
Enclose self-addressed stamped cag 

The Dominion Company, Dept. Y, Chicago. 


Theory of Music. | &acise" 
y USIC. | Concise. 
_ Simplified teaching of Vocal Music to Beginners; and 
Sight-Singing in Schools, Classes, Choirs, and Sunday- 
Schools. POSTPAID, 12 CTS. $10 PER 100. 

J. H. Kurzenknabe Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


MIND CULTURE 


—how to think, read, study and ob- 
serve —an idea-systematizer — the 
greatest work of modern times— 


WHEREWITHAL 


It is called a “seven-word, seven-minute 
method of education,” has “the beauty of sim- 
plicity.” One prominent instructor says, “It’s 
400 years ahead of time.” New ideas—none 
of the hackneyed, confusing present day 
methods. Applying to any conceivable ques- 
tion from every conceivable point of view. 

Citizens’ edition, handsomely bound, $1.00. 
Descriptive circular free. School edition, 
reduced price in quantities. 


THE WHEREWITHAL BOOK CO., 
Bourse Building. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ginn & Company’s Latest Books. 


SCHOOL EDITION OF HOMER’S ODYSSEY. 


Edited, with Introduction, Commentary, and Vocabulary, by B. Perrin and T. D. Seymour, 


Professors of Greek in Yale University. 


Eight Books, with Vocabulary. Sq. 12mo. Half Morocco. 351 pages. For introduction, $1.50. 
Four Books, with Vocabulary. Sq.12mo. Half Morocco. 248 pages. For introduction, $1.25. 


A PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


A Text-Book for High-School, Academy, and Normal-School Classes. 
By Avsert F, Biatspett, M.D., author of “ Blaisdell’s Series of Physiologies.” 


Cloth. Fully illustrated. 448 pages. 
ELEMENTS OF 


For introduction, $1.20. 


CHEMISTRY. 


By R. P. Wixuiams, in charge of the Chemical Department of the English High School, Boston. 


Cloth. 412 pages. 
THE STUDENT’S AMERICAN 


For introduction, $1.10. 


HISTORY. 


A Text-Book for High Schools and Colleges. 
By D. H. Montrcomrry, author of “ ‘The Leading Facts of History Series.” 


Illustrated. Cloth. 523+lv. pages. 
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young men and women ‘‘qualified to teach 
in the schools of the state.’ The total 
number of normal school graduates is 
j2,871, which is only a little more than a 
third of the whole number of public school 
teachers in the state. 

BROCKLYN. The reeent dedication of 
the new home of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences was an occasion of 
great interest. President Eliot of Har- 
vard University was greeted with much 
enthusiasm, and received the closest at- 
tention and many manifestations of ap- 
proval during the delivery of an able ad- 
dress upon ‘The Function of Democratic 
Education.” <A pleasing and patriotic fea- 
ture of the exercises was the presentation 
of a beautiful American flag to the insti- 
tute by Colonel Albert D. Shaw, depart- 
ment commander of the Grand Army of 
the state of New York. The flag was given 
by U.S. Grant post of Brooklyn. The 
building will be one of the most majestic 
structures in this country. 

CLINTON. Hamilton College, under 
the presidency of Dr. M. W. Stryker, has 
opened with the largest freshman class in 
the history of the college. A number of 
students have come from New England, a 
new thing to be noted. 

CANANDAIGUA. Council of School 
Superintendents of the State of New York 
will hold its fifteenth annual meeting in 
this city October 20, 21, and 22,1897. A. B. 
Blodgett of Syracuse, president. An at- 

tractive programme has been issued. 


NEW JERSEY. 

PRINCETON. The geological expedi- 
tion sent out by Princeton University in 
February, 1896, to Patagonia has returned. 
This expedition was under the auspices of 
Professor W. B. Scott of the department 
of geology, but directly in charge of 
Messrs. J. B. Hatcher and O. A. Peterson. 
These two gentlemen were gone five 
months on their trip in the unexplored re- 
gions, during which time they neither sent 
nor received any mail, and never met or 
saw any human being but each other. 
The results of the work done in Patago- 
nia are briefly summarized as follows: 
The discovery of many new facts relating 
to the geography of the region. The dis- 
covery of several geological horizons new 
to Patagonia. The making of a complete 
geological section from the igneous rocks 
forming the mass of the Cordilleras to the 
uppermost tertiary rocks, extending from 
the Cordilleras to the Atlantic coast. The 
collection of a nearly complete series of 
mosses, hepatical and flowering plants; 
of some 800 skins and skeletons of recent 
birds and animals, and about eight tons 
of fossils, including more than 1,000 skulls 
and many nearly complete skeletons. 
Altogether, it is the most valuable collec- 
tion from that region to be found any- 
where in the world. After spending a lit- 
tle more than a year on the mainland, the 
expedition proceeded to Tierra del Fuego 
and the adjoining islands, where impor- 


tant collections were also made, especially 
of the plants of that archipelago, and ob- 
servations were made concerning the 
geology and pakontology of these islands. 
which, it is believed, will be of consider- 
able importance. Throughout their work 
the Argentine government was very gen- 
erous and courteous to the expedition, giv- 
ing to its members transportation on its 
war vessels from Buenos Ayres to Galle- 
gos and return, and offering to place at its 
disposal a smaller vessel for use in re- 
searches among the islands. 

Principal Dunbar, who for many years 
has had charge of the Bloomfield schools, 
has recently been appointed to a position 
in the English department of the Brook- 
lyn high school. 

The proposed amendment to the state 
constitution extending the right of suf- 
frage to women in school meetings was de- 
feated. The other two amendments, pro- 
hibiting gambling and respecting ad in- 
terim appointments by the governor, 
passed by small majorities. 

East Orange is trying the departmental 
plan in her largest grammar schools. 

The Essex County Schoolmasters’ Asso- 
ciation has resumed its monthly meetings. 
At the last meeting, Superintendent 
Daney of East Orange spoke on ‘‘The Rela- 
tion of the Grammar to the High School.” 


MARYLAND. 

The Jacob Tome Institute of Port 
Deposit celebrated the fourth Founders’ 
Day October 1, with addresses by William 
T. Harris, LL.D., Thomas M. Balliet of 
Springfield, and Professor F. S. Edmonds 
of Philadelphia. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
INDIANA. 


State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 
Elijah McFarland, for several years 
superintendent of the Loogootee school, is 
a claimant for the office of county superin- 
tendent of Martin county. The old super- 
intendent disputes the legality of his elec- 
tion, and the matter will be settled by the 


courts. Superintendent Brown of Eng- 
lish is Mr. McFarland’s successor at 
Loogootee. 


BE. F. Sutherland, for a number of years 
president of the Southern Indiana normal 
school, but for the past year in charge of 
the Shoals schools, is the new superin- 
tendent at Jasper. Mr. Sutherland is a 
school man of wide and successful experi- 
ence, 

Clerk Wisler, for several years an as- 
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( Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée) 
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PROSPECTUS FREE. Address 
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sistant in the psychological laboratory of 
Indiana University, uas accepted a posi- 
tion in the faculty of Ohio Scate University. 

Peter Yoder, a well-known indiana 
teacher, and a graduate student of Cnicago 
University, leaves Indiana for Minnesota. 
He takes charge of the department of phy- 
sics and chemistry in the state normal 
school at Mankato. 

Central College, the new institution of 
learning established by the U. B. church, 
was dedicated September 21. It is beauti- 
fully located in the suburbs of Huntington. 
The faculty for the first year is as foilows: 
C. H. Kiracofe, president, languages; T. H. 
Gragg, mathematics; M. L. Barnes, Eng- 
lish; J. H. McMurray, natural sciences; A. 
P. Barnaby, preparatory department; J. 
B. Metz, director of music; Bettie Camp- 
bell, art. The institution opened with 
students in all departments, and the presi- 
dent has announced that there will be a 
graduating class this first year. nmeports 
from various parts of the state indicate a 
very much increased enrollment in the 
public schools. The compulsory law is be- 
ing very generally obeyed, and without the 
intervention of the truant officers, nearly 
every town and city in tue state has been 
compelled to increase the teaching force. 

LOWELL. Harry Norton Burnham, a 
teacher in the Wells school, recently com- 
mitted suicide, the result of a long siege 
of typhoid fever. 


MISSOURI. 

The rumors in regard to the purpose of 
the trustees of Missouri University to re- 
move some members of the faculty for 
political reasons prove to be false. 


NEBRASKA. 


The private normal schools of Ne- 
hraska, which are possessed of property 
valued at $100,000, nave now the privilege 
of granting life certificates to teach, by a 
bill that passed the last legislature. 


(Continued on page 238.] 


THE LADIES’ WORLD 
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WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. ‘The college year has 
opened with bright prospects for Wiscon- 
sin University. The total number of new 
students up to October 3 was 384, while 
last year’s reached only 378. There are 
several changes among the faculty. Pro- 
fessor M. V. O’Shea, formerly connected 
with the Buffalo, N. Y., School of Peda- 
gogy, has been given the new chair of 
pedagogy, and will be known as professor 
of the science and art of teaching. Miss 
Emery, a graduate of Bryn Mawr, will 
succeed Miss Mary C. Bright in the double 
position of dean of the department of 
women and preceptress of Ladies’ hall. 
Miss Abbie Mayhew succeeds Sarah E. 
Boudren as instructor of gymnastics for 
women. T. W. Meissmerst takes the posi- 
tion vacated by Miss Jessie Griffiths as in- 
structor in German, and Theodore P. Run- 
ning takes the place of John M. Howie as 
instructor in mathematics. 

BELOIT. Much to the surprise of the 
faculty, the lady students of Beloit College 
decided that they preferred to speak to a 
mixed audience. Professor Wright's 
course in: Greek art is appreciated by a 
large class. The Bruckmann collection of 
‘photographs of Greek and Roman sculp- 
ture is now complete. 

WHITEWATER. The addition to the 
state normal school was formally dedi- 
cated the afternoon and evening of Sep- 
tember 24. The exercises comprised ad- 
dresses by able speakers and music by the 
students. A club drill in the gymnasium 
was an entertaining feature of the pro- 
gramme. Speeches were made in the 
afternoon by Albert Salisbury, the presi- 
dent of the school; E. D. Coe, the local re- 
gent; A. E. Thompson, vice-president, 
and S. S. Rockwood, secretary of the board 
of regents; E. M. Johnson, a former local 
regent; W. H. Chandler, state high school 
inspector; L. D. Harvey, president of the 
Milwaukee normal; A. J. Hutton, member 
of the Whitewater N.S. faculty, who spoke 
in behalf of the faculty; W. A. Allen, 
principal of Milwaukee ward school, who 
spoke for the alumni; J. Q. Emery, state 
superintendent; and T. D. Weeks, a for- 
mer local regent. In the evening J. W. 
Stearns of the State University made a 
few remarks, and T. C. Chamberlain of 
Chicago University delivered his lecture 
on “Education in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” 

MILWAUKEE. A reduction has been 
made by the school board of this city in 
the length of the school day. Hereafter it 
is to be only five and a half hours, instead 
of six. Superintendent Seifert has been a 
strong advocate of the shorter period, and 
his opinion has prevailed. 

Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, editor of Primary 
Education, will make her home at Madison 
for the winter. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. The retiring president of 
the board of education, in his annual re- 
port, makes the novel suggestion that 
courses be established for parents, as well 
as for children, in the public schools. 
His idea is to give some of the advantages 
of schooling to grown people who have 
come to America from foreign countries, 
where they have not had the advantage of 
free tuition. 

Jason E. Hammond, deputy superin- 
tendent of public instruction under Mr. 
Pattengill, is the Republican candidate 
for the position of state superintendent, 
He was born in Hinsdale county, and has 
kept in close touch with the rural schools, 
although he has been a student at Hinsdale 
College, State Agricultural College, and 
the Ypsilanti normal school. He was for 
five years a superintendent before he en- 
tered Mr. Pattengill’s office. All of our 
advices point to enthusiasm in his favor 
on the part of the educational people. 
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KENTUCKY. 

Miss Ludie Steele of Barbourville has 
been appointed a member of the Kentucky 
state board of school examiners. She is 
the first woman in the state to occupy 
such a place. Miss Steele is only twenty- 
two years old. 


KANSAS. 


Miss Mary F. Winston, who has just 
been elected to the chair of mathematics 
in the Agricultural College at Manhattan, 
is a graduate of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and holds a doctor’s degree from the 
University of Gottingen, Germany. 

BROOKVILLE. Miss B. K. Crittenden, 
seventy-four years of age, has applied to 
the state superintendent, Mr. Striker, for 
a state diploma. She has been a teacher 
for eight years, having held certificates of 
various grades during this time. She now 
desires a state certificate to enable her to 
rise in the profession. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
ALABAMA, 


TUSKEGEE. Hon. James’ Wilson, 
secretary of agriculture, delivered the ad- 
dress at the formal opening of a new 
building to be devoted to training in ag- 
riculture, horticulture, dairying, etc., in 
connection with the Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute, of which Booker T. Wash- 
ington is founder and principal. This is 
the first building in negro schools to be 
devoted to agricultural purposes, and it 
was secured through the efforts of Morris 
K. Jesup of New York and Dr. J. L. M. 
Curry of the Slater fund board of trus- 
tees. 

FLORIDA. 

DE LAND. _ Stetson University has 
opened, occupying its two new magnificent 
buildings, the latest large gift of Mr. Stet- 
son, at a cost of some $60,000. A new fire- 
proof library building, with a capacity for 
25,000 books, is nearly ready for use. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The Africans of South Carolina have es- 
tablished a training school for colored 
nurses, which was opened October 4. The 
charter was obtained from the _ state. 
Educated colored men and women will be 
the instructors. The school promises to 
be a success. 

GREENVILLE. Dr. and Mrs. F. A. 
Miles have given a valuable tract of land, 
consisting of 2,500 acres, to Furman Uni- 
versity. 


The Macmillan Company, New York, an- 
nounce ‘* Select Documents Illustrative of the 
History of the United States, 1776-1861.” 
Edited, with notes, by William MacDonald, 
professor of history and political science at 
Bowdoin College. 

This work is designed to meet the needs of 
teachers and students who desire to have, ina 
single volume of moderate size and cost, an ac- 
curately printed collection of important docu- 
ments illustrative of the constitutional history 
of the United States. 

The selections, ninety in number, cover the 
period from 1776 to 1861—from the adoption 
of the Declaration of Independence to the out- 
break of the civil war. The volume will be of 
aid to teachers of American history who desire 
to enlarge the study of documentary material 
by their classes, but who have thus far been 
prevented from so doing either by inability to 
obtain for class use the documents desired, or 
by the practical difficulty of making effective 
use of a text where only a single copy is avail- 
able. 

It is adapted for use in connection with any 
narrative text-book on the period, or as a man- 
ual to accompany lectures. 


Still another evidence of F. Marion 
Crawford's great popularity as a novelist 


is to be found in the fact that three weeks 
before the day set for the publication of his 
new book, ‘‘Corleone,”’ his publishers had 
received orders to twice the number of 
copies which they had ordered printed for 
the first edition, so that they were obliged 
to give an additional printing order; that 
is, practically to order the second edition 
of a book three weeks before a single copy 
of it had been delivered. This, in spite 
of the fact that the first edition of one of 
Mr. Crawford’s novels is by no means a 
small one, and the orders referred to must 
have run well into the thousands, over 
10,000, at least. 


Smith’s New Illustrated Astronomy, 
heretofore published by Charles H. Whit- 
ing, Boston, has now been taken over by 
Hinds & Noble, and hereafter will be pub- 
lished by them. They have just received 
a new edition from the binders on new 
and improved paper. The list price re- 
mains the same, 90 cents. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Prominent among the articles of spe- 
cial interest in Appletons’ Popular Science 
Monthly for October is Professor William 
Z. Ripley’s paper on “The Racial Geogra- 
phy of Italy.” “Franklin’s Kite Experi- 
ment with Modern Apparatus,’ by Alex- 
ander McAdie, describes some interesting 
electrical phenomena, and shows the im- 
portance of the kite in modern meteor- 
ology. “The Psychology of Belief,” by W. 
B. Parker, is a contribution to the new 
psychology. In “Free-Hand Drawing in 
Education,’ H. G. Fitz discusses the im- 
portance of this study. David A. Wells 
has an important article on ‘Present 
Methods of Taxation.”” “Some Unrecog- 
nized Laws of Nature’ is by Professor C. 
Hanford Henderson. ‘Science at the 
University of Chicago,” by Professor 
Frederick Starr, gives a detailed account 
of the buildings, apparatus, and men by 
means of which science is taught at the 
newest of our great universities. Gug- 
lielmo Ferrero, the Italian anthropologist, 
has an article on “The Idea of Murder 
Among Men and Animals.” ‘A Decade in 
Federal Railway Regulation,” by H. T. 
Newcomb, discusses the results of the 
famous interstate commerce law. Profes- 
sor H.C. Bolton, in “Early American 
Chemical Societies,’ gives a sketch of the 
early history of these bodies in America. 
In “The Economic Value of sanimals,” 
Charles F. Holder contends that the so- 
called lower animals have been important 
factors in producing the civilization which 
marks the Caucasian race of _ to-day. 
“Louis Figuier, Astronomer,” is the sub- 
ject of the Sketch. The Editor’s Table is 
given over this month to talks on the 
American and British Association meet- 
ings at Detroit and Toronto. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price, fifty cents a 
number; $5 a year. 


—The National Magazine for October 
might be called a harvest number. The 
article on ‘‘Harvesting the Crops,’’ replete 


with statistics and data from the agricul- 
tural department at Washington, gives a 
most thorough comprehension of the har- 
vests of the United States and their rela- 
tion to the world. Mrs. Ellen M. Henro- 
tin, president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, contributes a s.rong arti- 
cle, entitled ‘‘Women in Finance.’ ver 
the signature of Vassar girl appears a very 
entertainingly-written and _ attractively- 
illustrated sketch on ‘‘College Life at Vas- 
sar.”’ Wagner admirers and enthusiasts 
will find much to hold their attention in 
Joe Mitchell Chapple’s article, Wag- 
ner Festival at Bayreuth.”’ An illustrated 
sketch of William T. Adams (Oliver 
Optic) appears written by his friend, J. A. 
MacPherson. There are several delight- 
ful stories, and the concluding depart- 
ment, ‘‘Let’s Talk it Over,’’ has much to 
say of interest to business men generally. 
The W. W. Potter Company, 91 Bedford 
street, Boston. 


—The October International Journal of 
Ethics, of which S. Burns Weston of Phila- 
delphia is managing editor, has seven able 


articles: ‘Nansen,’ by Leslie Stephen; 
“Citizenship,” by P. E. Matheson, Oxford, 
Eng.; “Professor Jowett,” by Edward 
Caird, Oxford, Eng.; “The Relation of 
Pessimism to Ultimate Philosophy,” by F. 
C. S. Shiller of Cornell; “Our Local and 
Ethical Solidarity,” by Edmund Mont- 
gomery; “Some of the Leading Ideas of 
Comte’s Positivism,’’ by S. H. Mellone, 
Edinburgh; and “The History and Spirit 
ot Chinese Ethics,” by Keijiro Nakamena, 
Japan. A discussion on “The Nature of 
Pleasure,” by Lester F. Ward, and Book 
Reviews complete a very able number. 
Price, $2.50 a year; single number, 65 
cents. Philadelphia. 


—Outing for October is a seasonable and 
beautifully illustrated number. The 
promise of the richly-tinted cover is more 


than fulfilled by a charming assortment of 
elegant’ illustrations and _ seasonable 
sketches of autumn sports. Notable fea- 
tures include: “Football,” by Walter 
Camp; “All-Round Athletic Champion- 
ships,” by Maleolm W. Ford; ‘Four Days 
on the Prairie,’”’ by Ed. W. Sandys; ‘“In- 
ternational Tennis of ’97,”’ by J. Parmly 
Paret; “The Beginnings of Fox Hunting 
in America,” by Hanson Hiss. The edi- 
torial departments are ably handled. 


—A second article on ‘Washington 
Homes” is contributed to the Woman’s 
Home Companion by Mary Nimmo Balen- 


tine, with illustrations from photographs 
by Frances B. Johnston and W. A. Lowell. 
Among other pleasing features are: “A 
Chat with Opie Read,” by William Light- 


foot Visscher; “Woman in Cap and 
Bells,” by Carrie E. Garrett; “Grace and 
Health,” by Florence Hull Winterburn: 
and “Home Amusements,” by Hezekiah 
Butterworth. In a different vein are 
“Women as Designers,’ by Enid E. Ben- 
nett; ‘Practical Lessons in Dressmak- 
ing,’”’ by Mary Katherine Howard; anid 
“To Improve the Front Doorway,” by J. 
Harry Adams. Published by Mast, Crow- 
ell, & Kirkpatrick, Springfield, O.: fifty 
cents a year. 


—'‘‘Inside of a Hundred Homes,” the first 
of a succession of articles picturing inte- 
riors of the most artistically-furnished 
houses in America, is one of the notable 
features of the October Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. Another of special interest intro- 
duces “The New Tenants of the White 
House” through photographs of the Mc- 
Kinley household. William George Jor- 
dan tells of the “Wonders of the World's 
Waste’’—the astonishing and profitable 
uses to which refuse of manufacture, etc., 
is put. There is a timely article on Hal- 
loween games and pastimes, and others 
touching every phase of woman’s work and 
home life. By the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. One dollar per year. 


—The St. Nicholas for October is a de- 
lightful number. Aside from the serial 
features, there is much of interest toa 


casual reader. Charles T. Hill describes 
the work of “The Fire Patrol,” that useful 
adjunct to the fire department of all large 
cities. William T. Ellis has an affecting 
sketch of the education of a deaf and blind 
boy, Tommy Stringer, a protege of Helen 
Keller. ‘‘The Escort to the Color,” by 
Lieutenant B. W. Atkinson, U. S. A., is a 
description of one of the most impressive 
of military ceremonies, an honor that is 
paid to the flag at military posts. A dog 
story by Laurence Hutton, poems by Edith 
M. Thomas, Carolyn Wells, and Katherine 
Pyle, and pictures by Birch, Varian, 
Clinedinst, and Relyea are other features 
of the number. 


—The last issue of the Revue Peda- 
gogique of Paris contains an admirable 
summary by Mlle. Coblene of the Uni- 
versity of France of Commissioner Har- 
ris’ report on the teaching of pedagogy in 
the various American colleges and univer- 
sities. 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR. 


FAMOUS PAINTINGS. 


The famous picture, “The Christian En- 
deavorer and the Drunkard,” by W. 


Moran Drown of Boston, is on exhibition 
at the Boston Food fair. The picture is 
owned in England at present. It was 
dedicated to the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety in Boston during the Christian En- 
deavor convention in that city. The 
Woodbury Institute in New York has 
offered $25,000 for it. The picture is 
large, being 8x10, and depicts a real oecur- 
rence of a lady lifting a fallen drunkard. 
In the background are the walls of the 
Old South church in Boston. 

“The Judgment of Paris’ is also on ex- 
hibition at the fair. This painting has 
been sold by Mr. Drown for $100,000. It 
has, heretofore, only been seen at the art- 
*ist’s studio. There is much curiosity to 
know who was the prominent society lady 
who posed as the model. 


THE ONLY ONE OF THE KIND. 


It is a remarkable fact that not a bar 
of the Larkin soaps is ever sold in a retail 


store, and yet the Larkin factories are of 
the very largest, being nearly five acres in 
area, and can produce 30,000,000 pounds 
of soap annually. The output goes direct 
to many hundred thousands of families, 
who save half the retail cost of soaps by 
the Larkin-factory-to-family plan. By 
dispensing with the convenient but ex- 
pensive and unnecessary services of the 
middlemen, you get double usual value for 
your money in either a $10 premium, free, 
or, if you prefer it, an extra $10 worth of 
soaps; that is, you can have soaps of your 
own choice of $20 value at usual retail 
prices for $10. The Larkin soaps are al- 
ways shipped on thirty days’ free trial 
without any money in advance, so that if 
you are in any way disappointed with the 
purchase, you hold goods subject to their 
order, with no charge for the soaps used 
in trial. Could any offer be more fair? 
Their advertisement is worth studying. 


All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. Itis pureand white. See ad- 
vertisement on second cover page. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 

uriows omes and Their Tenants.......,...... .... 
rhe Story of Germ Life..... ........... 
Uncle Sam’s Secrets 
fhe Epie of Hades........ 
Rollo at Play 
Rollo at Work 
Round the Year in Myth and Song.................. 
fue Love Affairs of Some Famous Men......... 
introductory Course in Quantitative Analysis. 
study of Mediwval History 
Praise 
Phe Witch .... 


t\V INCIDENT IN A CHICAGO SCHOOL 
WHICH LED TO GREAT RESULTS. 
Not many years ago the late Dr. J. C. 

Hurroughs visited a Chicago schoolroom, 

where he found a class reciting with list- 

jess interest from one of the graded school 
readers. He asked the teacher in charge 
vhy she did not give the children some- 
thing interesting, rather than have them 
vo over the same material again and again. 

Picking up one of the volumes of the 

Riverside Literature Series, containing 

Hawthorne’s “Wonder-Book,” which hap- 

pened to be at hand, he asked her why 

she did not give them that, for example. 

Her reply was that there were on almost 

every page several words that the chil- 

dren had never had before in the school- 
room. After some coaxing and some 
show of authority, for he was then one of 
the assistant superintendents of schools, 
he induced her to make a trial of the 

“Wonder-Book.” 

The first boy to read from it very soon 
ran across a word, the meaning of which 
he did not understand. Dr. Burroughs 
then asked other members of the class if 
they could help him. Somewhat sur- 
prised at being called upon to take an in- 
terest in the recitation, one or two raised 
their hands and gave the information 
called for. After reading a few more 
jines, another hard word was reached, and 
several others in the class, finding that 
they were expected to take part in the 
exercise, raised their hands and defined 
the word. This continued for a while, 
until the entire class had become much 
interested and were on the alert to find 
out, if possible, the meanings of the words 
which gave difficulty to the reader. At 
last a word was reached, the meaning of 
which no one knew. The good doctor 
said that he would not give the meaning, 
and that he should keep them reading un- 
til they could find something in the story 
that would help them out. After reading 
some ten or twelve pages, when even the 
doctor had begun to despair of getting 
help from the text, a phrase was reached 
which revealed the exact meaning of the 
word in question. At this point the chil- 
dren beeame almost frantic, and waved 
their hands with great glee at their dis- 
covery. Dr. Burroughs quietly remarked 
to the teacher that before talking with 
children he did not place upon the board 
and discuss the long words he expected to 
and that he did not think it was 
necessary to do the same in regard to mat- 
ter that they were about to read; that it 
was much better for children to try to 
find out something for themselves than 
\o have everything told them. 

Not long after, many thousands of 
ooks from the same series were ordered 
for use in the schools of Chicago, and to- 
lay there will be found excellent reading 
matter in all the grades of school work, 
ontained in bocks which do not define 
beforehand all of the words that the chil- 
aren have never had, but in which the 
children are, nevertheless, much _ inter- 
‘sted, and by the aid of which they ap- 
bear to be making much greater progress 
in the acquisition of knowledge, as well 

‘ power, than ever before. 


use, 


BOOP 


é At the End of Your Journey you will find 
a it a great convenience to go right over to 


, {he GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. é4lat and 42d Sts.. 

@ Cpposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 

B Central for shopping and theatres. 
aggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 

@ Rooms, 81.00 per Day and Upwards. 


by the Library Method. 


Author. Publisher. Price’ 
Monroe. DD. Appleton & Co., N.Y. $2.00 
Hardy. 66 ee .60 
Morris. T. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston. 1.00 
Hawthorne. * 75 

Butterworth, W. A. Wilde & Co., Boston. 1.50 
Betz(Ed.| American Book Company, N. Y. 70 
Holbrook. “6 60 
—- Frederick A, Stokes Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Evans. Ginn & Co., Boston, Rit) 
Getchell. “6 .O5 
Dadmun [Ed.] Maynard, Merrill, & Co,N.Y. — 
Burr (Ee.| University of Penn., Phila. 30 
Moore. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 1.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

it was after the battle of Chattanooga, 
ard the surgeons were making incisions 
in theleg of asoldier who had been 
wounded by a ball. Out of patience at 
last, the victim exclaimed, “‘Why are you 
carving me up so?” “To find the ball,” 
answered a surgeon. “Why didn’t you ask 
for it?’ cried the soldier indignantly. 
“Here it is in my pocket.” 


Stop drugging yourself with quack nos- 
trums or “cures.” Get a_ well-known 
pharmaceutical remedy that will do the 
work. Catarrh and Cold in the head will 
not cause suffering if Ely’s Cream psalm 
is used. Druggists will supply 10-cent 
trial size or 50-cent full size. We mail it. 

ELY BROS., 56 Warren street, N. Y. City. 

Rev. John Reid, Jr., of Great Falls, 
Mont., recommended Ely’s Cream Balm to 
me. I can emphasize his statement, ‘‘It is 
a positive cure for catarrh if used as di- 
rected.”—Rev. Francis W. Poole, pastor 
Central Pres. Church, Helena, Mont. 


Go where you will, it is doubtful if you 
will ever find a mother past middle age 
who has not been mistaken for her 
daughter.—Ex. 


According to Mr. Darwin and others, it 
takes a monkey thousands of years to 
make a man of himself, but a man can 
make a monkey of himself in a minute. 
We lead the world.—Ex. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
i bottle. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


FOUR $2,000 POSITIONS 


FILLED BY TEACHERS 
Personally Recommended. 


Teachers Wanted Constantly. for Steams. 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., N. Y. City. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 
is of interest to every teacher. 
Pamphlet of explanation sent free. 


HE MOME TEACHERS AGENCY, 
T 364 Washington St., Boston, 

Teachers for next term and next year, a3 well as for con- 
stantly oceurring vacancies. It wants to know of their 
work; and as an early enrollment gives a better opportu- 
nity to plan to do so, offers until Jan. 1, '98, registration 


KINDERGARTEN 


at half the regular rate. Write for Manual and terms. 
AND J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
SCHOOL 3 East 14th St., 
SUPPLIES New York. 


send for new Catalogue. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


B UY | N G goods of peddlers has pretty well gone out of fashion, People have learned that while 
prices are no lower, there is no recourse when it is discovered that the goods are not as 
represented ; so the careful housekeeper does her trading with people whom she knows, and whom she can 
find if she has complaint to make. /nte/ligence for October 16 contains an exposure of an Agency that it 
has been advertising, and points out, rather late, that the claims of the advertisement were ridiculous. 
The same advertisement was sent to the School Bulletin, but we did not even waste a postage-stamp upoh 
declining it. Why deal with people you don’t know, who, even if they prove to be honest and capable, have 
no experience, no standing, and are not re- There is no better proof of sound judgment 
sponsible for any failure to keepa contract? GOO D S than to buy only at the best stores and 7 
the best material. The school teacher who has one first-class gown once in three years will always loo 
well, while the teacher in the next rocm who watches for mark-down sales and buys ill-fitting clothes of 
slimpsy material always looks like a dowdy. Itisso inall business. If you are going to insure your life, 
pick out one of the three or four strongest companies. If you are sick, yo to the best physician in town, 
whatever he charges. If you get into a law-suit, put your case mn the hands of the best firm yeu 
know. And if you are going to join a teachers’ agency, join one that has some reputation, that wasn’t 


born yesterday, and that has proved what it can do by what it has OF PEDDLE RS 


done. Beware 


Auditorium Building, 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION °° 111. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
largest Western Agency, 


for Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, hicago. 


Introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS AG ENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on ur address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton P1l., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bidg., Kansas City. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with a i a Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State 8t., Albany N Y. 


you should write to the 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, 


A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
Manager. 


e 
Win sh Ip | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
5 


9 in every part of the country. 
Teachers 
Western Office, 
Agency. | TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


TEAGHERS WANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times aS many vacanciesas members. Musthavemoremembers. Several 
plans; two plans give tree registration; one plan GUA RANTEES positions, 10 cents pays for book, con- 
taining plans and a $500.00 love story of College days. Nocharge to employers for recommending teachers. 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Rey. Dr. O. M. Surron, A.M., 5 SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 

S.W. Cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville,Ky. President and Manager. 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 
Northern vacancies, Chicago office ; Southern vacancies, Louisville office. One fee registers in both offices. 


Announcement. 


aT gives us pleasure to announce that “Current Histery,” 


formerly published by Garretson, Cox, & Co. of Buffalo, 
has been transferred to, and will hereafter be published 
by, the New England Publishing Company of Boston. 

With an experience in the publishing business extending 
over a period of more than twenty-five years; with a repu- 
tation for publishing high-class educational periodicals ; with fa- 
cilities unsurpassed for producing the best that money and brains 
can furnish, we can assure our readers that we shall maintain the 
present high standard of the magazine. 

The editorial department will remain in the hands of Alfred 
S. Johnson, A. M., Ph. D., who will give the quarterly his un- 
divided attention. 

The present publishers have facilities for issuing “ CURRENT 
It will be 


their constant effort to so improve the magazine as to make it of 


History ” promptly after the close of each quarter. 


the greatest poss ble value to its readers. 
“Current History” is published quarterly, at $1.50 a year. 
Specimen pages will be sent free on application. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 SomERsET St., Boston, Mass, 


| 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY...............-C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. 
| 4 
| 
| | 
| i 
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Vertical Writing 


Manufactured to meet the Price List and samples 
latest requirements of writ- p24 sent to Principals and 
ing practice in schools. teachers on application. 


ppletons 
Home-Reading Books. 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education. 


HIS comprehensive series of books will present upon 
asymmetrical plan the best available literature in 
the various fields of human learning, selected with 

a view to the needs of students of all grades in su a 
menting their school studies and for home reading. 
They will cover the reg ett. departments of knowl- 
edge, and represent the best phases of modern —* 


NATURAL HISTORY, including Geo 
ra pay and Travel; PHYSICS and CHE 
Is Y; HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
ETH N( OLOGY, including Ethics and 
Morals; LITERATURE and ART. 

It is believed that this project will fully solve the long- 
standing problem as to what kind of reading shall be 
furnished to the young, and what will most benefit them 
intellec mally as well as morally. 

The following volumes are now ready : — 

The Story of the Birds. By JAMES NEWTON BaAs- 
KETT. 65 cts. net. 

The Plant World. By FRANK VINCENT. 60 cts. net. 
The Story of Oliver Twist. Edited by ELLA B. KIRK. 
VOLUMES IN PRESS: 

In Brook and Bayou. By CLARA KERN BAYLISS. 
Curious Homes and Their Tenants. By JAMES 

CARTER BEARD. 
Crusoe’s Island. By F. A. OBER. 
Uncle Sam’s Secrets. By O. P. AU erty. 
Natural Readers. 5 vols. J. TROEGER. 
The Hall of Shells. By Mrs. A. 8. i ARDY. 

(Others in Preparation.) 

These books will be found especially desirable for 
mr use, and help to interest pupils in their class-room 
studies. 

Ask for subscription plan for securing early copies of 
this valuable series. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago. 


Acme STATIONERY & VArER Co., 


74 Duane St., 
N. YW. OLTy. 


North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., 
BROOKLYN. 


S/LVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Putiishers, 


Text-Books ‘Embodying Béneational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St. 29-33 EK, 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW 


(Successor to KINDERGARTEN NEWS). 
A Monthly Magazine devoted to Educational Literature and Kindergarten News. 


OF INTEREST TO ALL TEACHERS AND MOTHERS. 


Mise Subscription Price, $2.00 a year. 


Send for Terms for Training Classes and Agents. 
SAMPLE COPY FREE ON APP&ICATION, 


The new magazine will be a great improvement on the old one in every respect. 
not afford to be without it. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., eee Springfield, Mass. 


NEw YORK. ATLANTA. . KANSAS CITY. 


Editors: 


You can- 


THE 


Remington 


STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 


IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


provides that constant training in the details of the written language which 
makes the compositor proverbially accurate and expert in such matters. 


The Remington is strong, simple, durable, and does not get out of order 
easily — very important points in a machine for school use. It is in use 
everywhere. A knowledge of its use is an advantage to any pupil. 


Send for New Pamphlet, «« The Typewriter in School.” 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 


Horace Mann 
the 
Educator. 


By 
A. E. WINSHIP. 


Cloth. Prree, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Publishers. 
ONIWERSITY 


Any Information. 
PUBLISHING? 
43-47 East 10th St., 


COMPANY New Yorks 


N. E. Dept., 352 Washington Street, ——. 


+++ Boston, Mass. 


Oratory in the Public Schools. 


By PERCY JEWETT BURRELL, B.0O. 
Price, postpaid, 10 cents. 

This treatise commends itself to our educators. 
Read it, Oratory should be added to the curricu- 
lum of public schools. 

Mr. BURRELL is prepared to give instruction. 
Send for Circular, 


Address J. E. FARWELL & CO., Publishers, 
45 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


a CASE CONTAINS 


12 Packages Boraxine. 


Both if at retail 
You get the Premium 
gratis. 


IF DISAPPOINTED, 


commended, and its methods are reliable. 


pressions of satisfaction and commendation. 
with confidence. 


Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial a.£or''" 
LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk J 


From Factory to Family. 


100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
FE 10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. 
18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

f. If changes in contents desired, write. 
nl The Soaps at retail would cost . 
Either Premium is worth . . . $10.00 


$10.00 


$20.00 


Both $10 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 


HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Ledeen Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


9Qur offer explained more fully in Journal of Education, Oct. 7th, 

Having used in my family for two years the goods advertised by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co- 
of Buffalo, N. Y., I cheerfully bear testimony that they have been entirely satisfactory. 
miums have proved to be exactly as promised. 


The pre- 
The business promptness of the firm is to be 


WILLIAM E,. SHELDON, New England Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Novre.—For the Soaps manufactured by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. we have heard many ex- 
Knowing what we do, we recommend tha Company 
~Northwestern Christian Advocate, Chicago. 


Educational 


: /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


Correspondence Instruction. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those who 
cannot attend its regular sessions. For particulars address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division B), The Corre- 
spondence-study Department, Chicago, Ills. (w) 


TEACHERS wishing to qualify themselves for 
better positions should write for an- 
nouncement of Central University Correspondence School 
iving courses for Home Study leading todegrees of B.S., 
M.S., Ph. B., Ph. D., ete.; also of great value to Physic ians, 
tres" and all literary workers. 

Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, ana baa Ind. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical Sc hool, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology ip 
summer schools’ or institutes. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

3 Somerset Street. Boston. 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always eupoties 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
ddress WiNSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


2 Somerset Street. Roator, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Specia/ 


Course Jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction according to the most 

approved methods. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOUOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industr fal drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, cxeter St., Boston. 
w . BA RTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
cireulars address 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoypEn, A.M 


gras NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address che 
Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 


QTATE ¢ NORMAL WESTFIELD, MASS. 
sexes. 


For catalogues 
CHARLES S. CHAP'N, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


We supply all the Publishers’ School Books at Lowest 


Wholesale Prices. 


Our General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing Net and [lail- 
ing Prices and a Telegraphic Code, mailed gratis on application to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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